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Ghosts of war flee 
fall of Srebrenica 


EYEWITNESS 

Julian Borger In Medjedja, 
in the Bosnian front line 

L IKE an army of ghosts, a col- 
umn of 5,000 Bosnian soldiers 
and civilians, missing since 
the fall of the Srebrenica enclave 
tel week, staggered out of the 
noded hills of northern Bosnia on 
Monday, exhausted and frail from a 
faperate five-day march to safety 
Moss Serb-held territory. 

According to survivors, hundreds 
(Bed in the escape attempt from Sreb- 
renica when they were cut down by 
Suh ambushes or by starvation. 
Others, tormented by hallucinations 
brought on by fear and hunger, 
Hmdered off into the bush and 
nnlshed. 

The ordeal pushed some beyond 
the borders of sanity. One man 
tiled himself with a hand grenade 
on the march, a survivor recalled: 
‘He was yelling he wanted to go 
borne, and pulled the pin, killing the 
people standing around him." 

At a clinic treating the ragged ar- 
™ds in Mediedja village, Akira 
Hiikic, a nurse, said; “No one has 
pawed this spot without asking for 
tnnquUheere . . . Some are com- 
Pklpjy terrified. I had one man 
pointing a pistol to his head saying 
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he refused to surrender — to mel 
They say there are others in the 
woods who can’t believe they're 
safe. 'Fhe/re too scared to come 
down.” 

Bosnian army troops mounted an 
offensive at the weekend to force an 
opening in the Serb lines near Med- 
jedja, through which the column of 
survivors could reach safety. But as 
many as 3,000 may still be trapped 
behind enemy lines, having been 
separated from the main column 
during an ambush. They were be- 
lieved to be waiting on Monday for 
their cltance to break across the 
front. 

The survivors have brought with 
them their wounded, and a pro- 
found bitterness towards the rest of 
the world for allowing a United Na- 
Uons-designated "safe area" to fall 
into tlie hands of the Bosnian Serb 
rebels, who had already shown 
themselves capable of large-scale 
atrocities. 

“No one will ever know what it 
was like," one soldier murmured. “It 
is the world which has done this, 
and Mr [Yasushi] Akashi,” he said, 
spitting out the name of the UN’s 
representative In the region. 

On a bench near the Medjedja 
clinic, two pairs of brothers — 
Omer and Ramo Ibrahlmovic, and 
Avdo and Al^a Softie — ripped beer 
and stared at the liills from where 
they had come. Their eyes gazed 
out from skulls stripped of flesh by 
lack of food and sleep. 

• Ramo, at 27 the youngest, his 
shoulders narrow as a coat-hanger, 
was the first to speak. “We slept dur- , 
ing the day, usually Just an hour at a 
time," he said. “We. ale leaves with 
salt on them, unripe apples with 
sugar. I saw people die of starvation." 

Omer recalled how Ramo began • 
sleepwalking and. hallucinating: "He 
was walking like a robot, whisper- 
ing, ’I want to go, home’, over and 
over again. And I said: There is no 
home; there is po Srebrenica’." 

When their, column marched out , 
of the enclave on Wednesday last 
week, It was 10,000-strong. . It was 
made up mainly of soldiers who : 
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Tearful reunion ... A Srebrenica 
after a six-day separation 

were ordered to escape by Bosnian | 
army commanders in the hope that 
they could join up with government 
forces around Tuzla. 

From Srebrenica, they trekkec' 
for 50 miles to the north-west 
.mostly single-file, across two moun- 
i tain ranges, fording two rivers 
Along the way, some women and 
children joined them in the hope of 
protection from the Bosnian Serbs. 
Some of the soldiers carried tod- 
dlers, while 12-year-old boys 
marched beside them. 

“We could hear the Serbs in the 
night They were shouting at ua 
through megaphones to give our- 
selves up,” said Avdp Softie, aged 
1 33. Surrender was out of the ques- 
tion, after a soldier said he had sur- 
ivived a massacre of, 70 Muslim 
' prisoners near the Serb-held area of . 
Koqjevic Polje, . 

Scouts helped, the retreating co| : 
umn avoid rebel Sprb patrols and 
mines. They would come back and 
tell us which path to walk on," Ramo 
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ture last week, “The president 
said he'd like ,iis to mediate with 
the Bosnian Serbs to see what 
might be the terms and condi- . 
tions for the civilian population 
to be moved out of Zepa to pre- 
vent further suffering,”: said UN 
spokesman Lieutenant-Colonel , 
Gary Coward in Sarajevo. 

Sarajevo is taking grim satis- - 
faction from the contrast it sees 
between the surrender of UN 
forces in Srebrenica and Zepa. ■ , 
and the tough reniaUmce.offered , 
by its own soldiers. . 

“Heroic defence of Zepa”' read . ' 
the banner headline in the news- ■ 


.paper Oslobodjenje, with the . . . 
' story of its 1 50 defenders hold- 
ing out aftninst much larger ; 
forces. The article ended with 
die suggestion that when the for- 
mal fight was over, the men 
would retreat Into the north of 
die enclave, where they would , 
fight on from caves. 

However, no one here doubts, , 
Zepa will full, and there is little : 
hope of substantial help for r • 
Gorazde. But the Bosnian gov- > 
erpmunt believes, Gorazde, gar- - 
risonud with as many as 4,000 . 
soldiers, would be a very tough 
nut for.the Serb forces to crack, i . 
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said. But they twice walked into 
Serb ambushes. 

Omer Ibrahlmovic. aged 43, said: 
'They allowed us to walk along the 
bottom of a valley apd then opened 
fire on us from both sides. I don't 
know how many people were Wiled. 
It broke the column In two." 

The ambush took place on 
Wednesday evening last week close 
to the Serb-held village of Kravica, 
near Konjevic Polje. The second 
was west of Zvornlk, on the Serbian 
border. 

According to Serb sources, 
clashes with the retreating column 
forced rebel commanders to with- 
draw forces besieging Zepa, to pro- 
tect Zvornlk. They claimed that after 
the second darii, the, rebel leader- 
ship decided to allow the retreating 
column to cross their lines so die 
rebels could break Zepa’s resistance. 

■ Up to 5,000 people were cut off 
from the Bosnian army column by 
'the first attack at Kravica. Their fate 
,1s still unknbwn. 

; A Bosnian army officer arid the 
3,000 soldiers believed to be writing 
behind Serb lines had to , break 
•through soon. They have ab more 
reserves of energy. If the Chetnlks 
(Serbs! attack them as they try to 
cross, our soldiers will hit them all 
along the front." 

By Sunday night, the survivors 
were giving up hope of survival 
when they stumbled across a Bos- 
nian army patrol behind enemy 
lines, 'T recognised them from i their, 
worry-beads, pinned to their jack- 
ets. I knew they were ours,” said 
Alija Softie. “It was a fantastic mo- 
ment, like being reborn." . I 
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T HE British government has 
retreated from introducing a pri- 
vacy law and new criminal offences 
to curb intrusive behaviour by news- 
papers. 

But Virginia Bottomley, the Na- 
tional Heritage Secretary, urged the 
press to set up a compensation fond 
for victims of intrusion and said self- 
regulation would have to be tough- 
ened to prevent abuses of privacy. 

The heavily watered-down white 
paper, two years in gestation, was 
greeted by jeers and heckling from 
backbench Conservative MPs on 
Monday, including scathing criti- 
cism Dom Sir Edward Heath, the 
former prime minister. 

Chris Smith, shadow heritage 
secretary, who claimed the package 
had received virtually no support in 
the House, expressed severe disap- 
pointment that bugging and intru- 
sions into private property had not 
been outlawed, 

The white paper was welcomed 
by Lord Wakeham, chairman of the 
Press Complaints Commission, 
widely credited as the architect of 
the watchdog’s restored reputation. 

He was pleased the Government 
had “recognised the great advances 
we have made in the last six months 
In making the PCC tougher and 
more Independent" 

Mrs Bottom ley’s proposal of a 
telephone hotline, Unking Lord 
Wakeham and editors, is designed 
to enable him to warn them when he 
fears the code is about to be 
breached. But Sir Edward Heath 
said he could not agree that the pro- 
posals would be effective and he cas- 
tigated the British press, which he 
sAid ranked among the worst In the 
world in terms of Its responsibility. 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR^ 

Who needs nuclear arms 
in the post-cold war era? 

Ata* SEES I ? "f-J *»e weapon. ni 


n lovely part of Australia, I wish 
to add my voice to the growing 
protest against the imminent re- 
sumption of nuclear testing by the 
french in the Pacific. Were 1 still liv- 
ing and working in England I would 
feel die same. 

From_ 1948-73 I was a pilot in the 
Royal Air Force, and in the course 
of my duties was required to train to 
deliver nuclear weapons as part of 
the UK nuclear deterrent force. I 
was, and stilt am, in complete agree- 
ment with the philosophy of the nu- 
clear deterrent, believing that it 
maintained peace during the dan- 
gerous cold war period. 

With the collapse of the Soviet 
empire and the start of genuine dis- 
cussion between East and West, I, 
like millions of others, heaved a 
huge sigh of relief and gave thanks 
that a nuclear war between East and 
West was no longer a threat. 

In spite of the disappointments at 
the way rabid nationalism has led to 
the settling of old scores In suppos- 
edly civilised parts of Europe, and 
the horrors still going on in central 
Africa and other parts of the world, I 
can see no need for any country to 
hold on to its nuclear deterrent 
force at the level at which it was in 
the cold war period, let alone to test 
new weapons of mass destruction 
Who are they deterring? And to 
say that once we have got these 
tests out of the way, we will be 
happy to abide by the arms limita- 
tion treaty due to be signed at some 
future date is pure hypocrisy. All the 
nuclear powers have more than 
enough weapons to inflict cata- 
strophic damage on whoever they 
have in mind, let alone the world in 
generai. as things stand. There 
should be a genuine desire to get 


rid of all the weapons that ar£ nA 
longer necessary, not to test new ' 
ones so the old ones can be bar- 
gained away. 

As usual, Greenpeace, along with 
other groups and great numbers of 
ordinary people who care for the fu- 
ture of the environment, are at the 
forefront of the protest But where is 
any protest from the British govern- 
ment? If there has been any, it has 
not reached the papers here. Maybe 
they remember using Christmas Is- 
land and Woomera for the tests of 
die UK bomb in the 1950s, but at 
least there was the need for a credi- 
ble deterrent then. Where is that 
need now? 

Tim Milk, 

Umort, NSW. Australia 

D AVID LOS'S defence of the 
Chirac (or is it the military?) 
decision to resume nuclear testing 
at Mururoa is contemptible Guly 9 ). 
Equally contemptible is his vision of 
New Zealand as n white supremacist 
coloniser ready to run for the cover 
of any nuclear skirt in the neigh- 
bourhood should our country be 
threatened. 

The Chirac attitude is that France 
has the right to test in its own terri- 
tory and that in any cane, testing Is 
safe. If these attitudes are correct, 
testing should be conducted In 
France. Imagine the outrage in 
Europe. Testing is unsafe anywhere i 
and no one on earth should tolerate • 
It any more. , 

, ,rhe People of the Pacific, includ- i 
mg New Caledonia and Tahiti, are i 
telling the Chirac government to 1 
stop testing for ever. In essence. 1 
peoples of the Pftcific are reminding J 
rrance that it does not own the Pa- I / 
cific. merely a tiny portion of it and 


then only through colonist activities 
in the past. 

France owns New Caledonia to 
exploit its resources of nickel and to 
house a section of the French mili- 
tary. Unlike New Zealand’s attitudes 
. to its Maori people, France is not 
coming to terms with resource own- 
ership by New Caledonia's indige- 
nous people, the Kanaks. When the 
nickel mountain has gone, so will 
have France, leaving little wealth for 
the Kanaks. By comparison, for the 
enlightenment of David Los. New 
Zealand is a nation of mixed races, 
striving i n every way to provide for 
all of its peoples and to right the 
wrongs of the past through massive 
monetary payouts and the return of 
lands to rightful Maori ownership. 
That is the honest practice of a 
country working to expunge the 
dark deeds of early colonists. 

Los's concluding assertion that 
David Lange generated anti-French 
hysteria in the eighties as a means 
of camouflaging New Zealand's 
economic problems is a flight of 
fancy typical of the cynically ill-in- 
formed. David Lange has not en- 
deared himself to mainstream New 
Zealand in the long term any more 
than prime minister Jim Bolger 
does with his patriarchal arrogance 
and condescending utterances. 
What Lange did, none the leas, was 
to demonstrate to the world that 
New Zealanders ore not afraid to 
stand up for the rights of ordinary 
people in the face of power brokers 
who may otherwise have embroiled 
the world in a nuclear nightmare 
French expatriates and indige- 
nous peoples of French Polynesia 
must keep telling Chirac he is 
wrong. There is much more at stake 
than the substructure of Mururoa 
or the beauty of Pacific island par- 
adises — certainly much more than 
the smug indifference of a David 
U>s can come to terms with. 

Don Mackintosh. 

Auckland. New Zealand 


There is nothing undemocratic 
about government being influenced 
by single-issue campaigns. On it, e 
contrary, such campaigns provide 
[he ordinary citizen, who is lik.-lv In 
be alienated from both the major in. - 
hhcal parties, with his.or her only 
possibility of having a meaningful 
po] \ h ™ ] voice - ll may be a cunfused 
and ill-informed voice, at limes sup- 
porting contradictory policies, but 
in a real democracy it is sovereign 
In some countries this is recognised 
by the constitution, notably in 
Switzeriand where pressure groups 
initiate national and local referenda, 
the results of which are legally bind- 
ing on the government 
Democracy in Britain is weak, not 
because pressure groups are too 
strong, but because there is no 
institutional framework which can 
be used to ensure that they are 
| effective, even when they have ma- 
jority support At the same time it is 
an illusion to think that elected 
politicians can be genuinely repre- 
sentative when real choices at elec- 
tions are so limited. Does Mr Young 
think that the only people whose 
views should count in between 
those elections are mainstream 
politicians and journalists? 

Tom Smith, 

Basle, Switzeriand 
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Pressure groups 
have a valid role 

tSHUGO YOUNG serious when he 
/describes the decision not to scut- 
tle the Brent Spar under pressure 
from the Greenpeace campaign as 
menace to democracy (“Democracy 
d tehed in waves of escapism”, July 
l)t His argument is that the British 
government had played its proper 
role as the broker of the public inter- 
est, weighing up the technical Is- 
sues, me decision in favour of deeo 
water disposal was, therefore, ac 
cordmg to Mr Young, a democratic 
one, and its overturning as a conse- 
quence of pressure group activity, an 
insidious indicator of the power of ir- 
responsibie single-issue campaigns. 
rpn , i8 . ‘ 8 a Peculiarly etiolated con- 
5 l° f , de ! n ^ acy ’ ^ appropriate 
"f" rigs was cer,ain, y not 
onetf dw-fawes 0fl the last 
general election was fought. Even if 
the issue had been mentioned in the 
Conservative Party manifesto, a 

elected So^nment 

elected on a minority vote in the 

first place can hardly justify its sub- 
sequent aetiouTlhe Si of“t 
people. Perhaps the Brent Soar 
should have been sunk in theAt- 

SiiZ h!? apa " ot hi 

certainly been technical debate 
about what is the most appropriate' 
of ^posing of these^ 

But the government has no creden- 
tials as an independent arbiter. For 

‘" 8ta J\ ce - promotion of road 
schemes in Bites of special scientific 

entiflc advice and public opinion. 
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J Elizabeth Young's review of 
Vikram Chandra's novel, Red Earth 
And Pouring Rain Guly 9). 

Ms Young starts with a quote from 
Kipling saying that one day half-caste 
Indians will produce a great writer or 
poet, who will tell "us" (ie, western- 
ers) how they really live and feel. Mr 
Chandra, she says, although not half- 
cme but Indian, fulfils Kipling's pre- 
diction with his half-caste hero, who 
is H great writer. In conclusion, she 
says that Chandra's novel makes it 
possible ... to sense another cul- 
ture and to “shed . . ; the dead flesh 
of European objectivism". 

Kipling's quote is appropriate, 
though not in the way Ms Young 
imagines. Red Earth And Pouring 
Kain is indeed half-caste literature: it 
is the work of a writer educated in 
oritish-slyle boarding schools mid 
American universities, and writing 
lor those who want the romance of 
India rather than the reality. 

Ms Young's account of the book 
emphasises a story-telling white 
monkey, the splendour of the Raj, 
three men born of magic sweet- 
meats. and most of the Indian pan- 
theon. She chooses to gloss over 
the portion of the novel that is set in 
the recognisable present and deals 
in a prosaic way with the tawdry 
aex-and-drug adventures of an In- 
dian teenager studingin the United 
states. Perhaps it fails to fit into her 
conception of what a sense of fin- 
dian] culture should encompass, or 
comes too close, in its verisimili- 


actually live in the United fe 
or does he merely sit in a mount 
ing mainstream periodicals? Uh 
no “firm new American consen® 
cut spending and balance the h 
get", except among politicians* 
seek to appear responsible in fat 
resentful taxpayers. 'Ihe sod 
deficit hawks won’t cut and hra 
fact just voted to increase the n 
wasteful government spending of 
military spending. 

The US government should 
balancing the budget by taxing ' 
wealthy, whn've been paying 6 
and less and getting more and m 
fur almost the past two decade? 
Glenn Rvwa. 

Cente reach. New York. USA 

/ N HIS comment on Ellen Gfr 
man's article John Abbott Qufr; 
compares the usage of the nrt 
“Gestapo”, ‘‘concentration asp 
etc. as similes with that of "dets 
“paradise" and “heavens". It: 
aware that by doing so he ca 
doubts on the very existence oft 
Nazi system? And this in such a?- 
righteous way that at first I 
have hap] lily sent him not to 8 [ft- 
leinalic hell but to a very real cm 
cent rat ion camp. However. Ishrii 
rather congratulate him for pt»" 
ing Ellen Goodman with the besttf 
illustrations for her argument. 
Amy Gibson, 

Ijsmlon 


.. 7 , ui us vcnaimin- 

o^w‘ dead B^ Urapea " 

If Ms Young wishes to sense In- 
dian culture through writing, Indian 
magazines and newspapers are 
wdely available to supplement Mr 

u ,7? 8 Paginations. But she 
should be warned: most of the peo- 
ple she is likely to meet along the 
way are mortals, too worried about 
this existence to concern them- 
next, and living lives 
that tiie Gods, in all their eight- 
araed artistry, have stained with 
the (ar brush of the ordinary. 

Vitiayak Vatsal, 

Princeton, New Jersey, USA 
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son in the British and Fi 
governments for the massac 
the Bosnian Muslims. He op( 
every military option to figh 
Serbian army and rejected we 
tempi to lift the arms embarj 
the Bosnian Muslims. 

As a direct result of his fld 
the Muslims in Bosnia were si 
tered. Now the "great stateairt 
retiring amid great accolades. 
Saleh CHaudhri, 

London 
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Numbers up . . , Abdul Talib Harun'a 10 wives are escorted to jail last 
treek after their husband, a Singaporean religious teacher, was 
sentenced to 25 months in jail by a Malaysian court for breaking local 
Ians allowing only four wives. All his wives were given short jail terms 


Saddam tells UN to lift 
Iraq sanctions - or else 


David Hirst 

P RESIDENT Saddam Hussein 
on Monday threatened to end 
^dealings with the United Nations 
purity Council, and its committee 
charged with dismantling Iraq's 
weapons of mass destruction (Un- 
?wn)i if it did not lift the sanctions 
it imposed after Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait. 

But he Bet no deadline and the 
®rat, less forceful than some Iraqis 
bw expected, was preceded by the 
please of two US prisoners, a ges- 
Jre suggesting that he still has 
topes that conciliation will pay off 
*\ more RRely, that he wants to in- 
^ 8Uc h hopes in his people. The 
A™ Americans, both defence work- 
*!*■ ha “ ^ch been sentenced to 
e'gnt years in prison after straying. 

K n SS iH5 e Iraqi border in March. 

Baghdad's ambivalence of policy 
*as accompanied by the president's 
Jimissai on Sunday of All Hassan 

in j l l ^ e minister, rais- 
£8 doubts about his grip on the rul- 
apparatus. 

Dlc knamed "Chemi-- 
Kurd . maBS gassing of. 
nf of . 18 P^Ps the most brutal 
Jfihe Iraqi leader's henchmen. 

In^te ent ^^dam.ia probably try- 
S® 10 restore an equilibrium within 

tett twaa “ d 

tiN B at 8 W 6 ? de tooted to “party du- 
Re hS C ^ ef a Baghdad district 
inu na i n lf d no successor, foel- 

Z 0181 wiU turn 

to be his son Uday, long 
^fd for the post 8 

cir? ^ 9ldent can take 
gfort from diaarrity ta the Iraqi 


opposition, he faces growing chal- 
lenges In the territory be controls. 

It was presumably Iraqi gunmen 
who last week killed three members 
of the Iraqi-backed Iranian 
opposition movement, the Moja- 
hedin e-Khalq, in Baghdad. 

In a speech on the 27th anniver- 
sary of the “glorious July revolu- 
tion”, he said: “Iraq can no longer 
comply with Security Council reso- 
lutions or co-operate with UnBcom 
without linking these steps to the 
lifting of the embargo." Iraq had 
carried out all the UN demanded of 
it and it was "high time for the des- 
pots responsible for the suffering of 
our people to respond to what con- 
forms with their own resolutions”. 

Those sufferings worsened last 
week when the Security Council re- 
newed the sanctions for another two 
months. The Iraqi dinar, once worth 
$3, plunged from 1,200 to the dollar 
to 1.500. The price of an egg rose 
from 50 to 80 dinars, and a ldlo of 
sugar from 700 to 2,000 — about 
two thirds of the salary of low- rank- 
ing officials. 

“From now on" President Sad- 
dam warned, '‘we shall make no sac- 
rifices that are not reciprocated." . 
But he iis ever capable of conces- 
sions. After four years of denying it, 
Iraq has just admitted it had been 
developing biological weapons. '■ 

He alao struck a conciliatory note 
with a pledge to forgive his. political 
opponents. “Anyone who had been 
lured Into deviation by the forces of 
evil may now depend on God and < 
purge himself of sin by returning to 
tiie fold” he promised. Thte offer' 
was probably an attempt to impress 
the US, now demanding respect for 
human rightB as well as disarma- 
ment as a price for lifting sanctions. 


Ian Ttaynor In Vienna, 

Martin Walker In Washington 
and John Palmer In Brussels 


T HE allied attempt to agree on 
joint armed intervention to 
bait further Bosnian Serb at- 
tacks on United Nations safe havens 
was on the verge of collapse on 
Monday. 

France described the key military 
talks as a failure as it emerged that 
President Bill Clinton had given 
Congress the right to veto limited 
but crucial US involvement, includ- 
ing a plan to use US helicopters to 
lift British and French troops into 
Gorazde. 

Senior US officials judge tiie dif- 
ferences between the French and 
British on Bosnia to be “irreconcil- 
able", and have told President Clin- 
ton they are "unable to propose any 
agreed allied action to save the safe 
havens". 

“One of our closest allies wants 
us to jump in hard, and our other 
closest ally says it won't be neces- 
sary. There is no consensus here to 
base a policy on.” a senior Clinton 
administration figure told the 
Guardian on Monday. 

As European Union foreign min- I 
isters and Russia pondered their op- 
tions, Britain looked to have 
triumphed in its manoeuvrings to 
block French pressure for interven- 
tion. 

Paris's apparent defeat raised the 
question of whether France would 
quit Bosnia in disgust at what it has 
termed allied appeasement of con- 
temporary European Nazism. 

A key meeting in London on Sun- 
day night of British, US and French 
military chiefs failed to agree on 
French demands to send Anglo- 
French troops, backed by US air- 
power, to reinforce the east Bosnian 
Muslim pocket of Gorazde, French 
officials said. 

The US made its offer of heli- 
copter gunships and air transport 
conditional on congressional ap- 
proval, in tiie foil knowledge that 
the Republican-controlled Congress 
is certain to oppose the interven- 
tion, diplomatic sources in Washing- 
ton confirmed. The Senate leader, 
Robert Dole, is expected to Intro- 
duce a resolution this week to arm 
the Bosnian government which, If 


effected, would mean a UN with- 
drawal 

Meanwhile, the Bosnian foreign 
minister, Muhamed Sacirbey, said 
on a visit to Washington on Monday 
that the UN mission in Bosnia was 
“at an end". 

He said a letter from his govern- 
ment to the UN saying Bosnia no 
longer consented to the presence of 
the UN Protection Force (Unprofor) 
"may be forthcoming very soon". 

'The UN mission will either with- 
draw voluntarily or at the latest by 
November we will look for it to be ter- 
minated," Mr Sacirbey said. Unpro- 
for’s mandate expires in November. 

At Sunday 8 meeting in London, 
the US also offered the transport 
hardware provided the helicopters 
were flown by French or British 
crews. This bizarre rent-a-chopper, 
fly-drive plan took little account of 
the time needed to train pilots and 
ground crews in their use. 

'Tilings are moving in a discreet 
fashion against very evident difficul- 
ties in reaching an agreed position," 
a senior western source in Washing- 
ton said. In plain English: utter dis- 
array within Nato. 

Hans van den Broek, the EU for- 
eign affairs commissioner, spoke of 
the gulf separating Paris and Lon- 
don, but insisted the West had to 
protect Gorazde. 

"The British and French govern- 
ments are still not properly agreed 
on what they should be doing. No 
one wants to go to war but the Euro- 
pean Union and the UN must now 
draw a line in the sand to indicate 
that, although Srebrenica and Zepa 
may be lost, we intend to defend 
Gorazde and the other enclaves," he 
said at the EU meeting in Brussels. 

“It is no use talking about a politi- 
cal agreement at any price. If this 
does not coincide with justice it will 
not last long,” he added in criticism 
of stated western policy. 

The Russian foreign minister, An- 
drei Kozyrev, who attended the 
meeting, warned the West that 
armed intervention risked "all-out 
war” In the Balkans. 

The British Foreign Secretary. 
Malcolm Rifkind, said on Monday 
that US helicopter provision was 
crucial to any project to reinforce 
Gorazde. Assuming he was apprised 
of the outcome of Sunday night's 


meeting, Mr Rifkind already knew 
that the US helicopter offer was so 
hedged with conditions as to be a 
non-starter. On Sunday, in advance 
of the military chiefs' meeting, he 
did not stress the need for US heli- 
copters. 

“We want to see Sarajevo resup- 
plied," Mr Rifldnd told the BBC on 
Monday. “If it Is seen as a practical 
military option then there can be no 
difficulty about giving support to 
such a proposition.” 

It appeared from his remarks that 
the allies’ options on Bosnia had 
narrowed to considering using ar- 
mour to drive open a free aid route 
into Sarajevo, although the Serbs 
could yet render that futile by eas- 
ing the siege for as long as suits 
them. 

The abdication of the use of force 
to protect Gorazde could give the 
green light to the Serbs lo move on 
the third and last east Bosnian en- 
clave to complete their control of all 
territory between Sarajevo and the 
Serbian border. 

The Serbs, meanwhile, mined UN 
posts in the imperilled Zepa enclave 
near Srebrenica and said they would 
attack the Ukrainian troops sta- 
tioned there if Nato aircraft inter- 
fered with their conquest. 

But if the British and the French 
agree only lo use military muscle to 
break the Sarajevo siege, they could 
also give the French a face-saving 1 
way lo stay in Bosnia. 

Since the Srebrenica crisis broke 
last week, the French have been ef- 
fectively trying to blackmail the US 
into joining them in tough action in 
Bosnia, warning that Ihe LIS would 
otherwise have to send in even 
more troops to help the UN with- 
draw. The French have the biggest 
UN contingent in Bosnia. 

The chairman of the joint chiefs 
of staff at the Pentagon, General 
John Shidikashvili, reported back to 
President Clinton on his talks in 
London. 

US sources reported Gen Shalt- 
kashvili as saying it was still possi- 
ble to get western agreement to 
force open a land route to lift the 
siege of Sarajevo and reinforce 
Gorazde, but only If tiie US raised 
Its commitment. 

Maggie O’Kane, page 12 


Catalans consign Gonzalez to slow death 


Adala Qoooh In Madrid 

C ATALAN nationalists on 
Monday withdrew their sup- 
port from the government of the 
prime minister, Felipe GonzAlez, 
but agreed to work with him 
until early general elections. 

Despite widespread demands 
for a swift, clean divorce and Im- 
mediate elections, the Catalan 
nationalist coalition headed by 
the regional president, Jordl 
Pujol, opted for a drawn-out sep- 
aration and negotiations oh an 
electoral timetBblesetto'cuhnl- 
nate in polls next spring. ' 1 
; "We are recovering our free- 
dom of action and will be guided 
henceforth onlyby our own 
jjollcy plaris,” said a statement 
issued by the coalition after its 1 
executive committee met to 
review the two-year alliance. The 
Catalans attributed their deci- 
sion to the government's • 1 

«* damag in g than of credibility " 
which has had a negative Impact 
on stability”. 


Ostensibly, Mr Pujol’s reasons 
for not pulling the plug com- 
pletely on the Socialists are that 
he wants Spain to see through its 
European Union presidency, 
which began this month; without 
a disruptive election campaign. 1 

The real reasons are more pro- 
saic. He wants to secure his own 
hold on power, making sure 
Catalonia’s regional election, due 
before the spring, and the gen- 
eral election do not coincide. At 
the same time he needs flexibility 
should another scandal break 
which makes It Imposrible fbr 
him to support the government.’ 

Mr Goniflez admitted last ' 
week that die election could be " 1 
held before the June 1997 dead- 

line, 'possibly in Mareh. 1 On ’ 
Monday Mr Pujol reiterated a 1 

demand for the poll to be 1 called ,a 
“immediately after the end of the 1 
presidency*^ adding be would 1 
then bring tiie Catalan elections 
forward m the autumn; ' " l | 
1 Weeks of speculation over the 
Catalans* stance have thus 


ended in a shaky lifeline for Mr 
GonzAlez. He would consider it 
anathema to see the conserva- 
tive Popular Party leader, Josfr 
Maria Aznar-*- Vittor in local 
elections last May to£d set to 
form the next administration — 
presiding over EU summits. A 
few months' leeway will also give 
Mr Gonzdlextime to secure guar- 
antees that he will not be 
hounded, once out of office, over 
corruption by members of Ms 
administration. ; ' 1 ' 

: But for many Spaniards; the' 

EU presidency has' become A 
lame exetise for tliiighig to ■ 
power. One oftheiwo largest 
tradeunioha iddedite voice 
over the Weekend to thrise of ! 
businessmen, bankers arid even 
former 1 ministers' WdlingFof au- 
tumn elections and a hew, tin- ' ’ 

tainted government to give 

impetus to economic recovery. 1 ; ' 1 
! Mr Azhar remains adamant he 
will not babk any electoral . 
timetable agreement nor seek a 

political truce. 
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Nigeria gives 
warning to oil 
companies 


Ian Black 

“PENSION between Britain and 
I Nigeria over repression by 
the latter's military government 
increased on Monday when BP 
and Shell were warned that their 
oil interests would be jeopard- 
ised if London continued to be 
"hostile**. 

The threat came as Britain 
stepped up political pressure on 
Nigeria over a secret trial of al- 
leged coup plotters, demanding 
it set a timetable for a return to 
civilian rule before die Common- 
wealth summit in Auckland in 
November. 

Dan litele, Nigeria's oil minis- 
ter, summoned the heads of the 
two companies to issue the 
warning as the Foreign Office 
minister, Jeremy Hanley, said 
General Soul Abacha’s govern- 
ment was flouting a commitment 
by Commonwealth members to 
democratic rule. 

"There is widespread concern 
In the Commonwealth about con- 
tinued military government in 
West Africa,” Mr Hanley told 
Parliament in London. He 
agreed with earlier comments by 
Baroness Chalker, the overseas 
aid minister, that Gen Abacha 
might not be welcome at the 
Auckland conference. 

Nigeria announced last week 
that a military tribunal had 
sentenced 40 people, including 
former head of state General 
Olu Begun Obasanjo, for plotting 
to overthrow Gen Abacha on 
March 1. 

Mr Etete said: "in as much as 
our doors are open to foreign 
investors, we will not be dictated 
to by anybody nor allow our sov- 
ereignty to be subjected to 
slavery. The federal government 
will no longer tolerate any per- 
sonal attack on the head of state, 
General Sanl Abacha, or on the 
Nigerian government by the 
British government." 

Shell produces about half of 
Nigeria’s crude oil output of 
about two million barrels per 
day. In 1979, Nigeria banned 
BP and nationalised its assets in 
a row with Britain. The ban was 
lifted in 1991, and BP and 
Norway’s Statoil have a joint 
oil-exploration venture in 
Nigeria. 

On Monday the United States 
urged Nigeria’s miUtary rulers 
to commute any death sentences 
on the alleged coup plotters. 

“The secret trials ... are incon- 
sistent with due process," a state 
department spokesman said in a 
statement. 

It is still not clear whnt the 
sentences are, although there 
have been widespread reports of 
the death penally. 

“We urge the head of state 
Sani Abacha and tho Provisional 
Ruling Council to exercise their 1 
prerogative of clemency by 
commuting any death sentences 
that may homo been proposed,” 
tlie state department spokes- 
man, Nicholas Burns, snid. 

Washington litis repeatedly . 
culled on Nigeria to respect 
human rights and its stated com- 
mitment to due process by pro- . 
vitling fair and open trials for 
utiyone detained for or charged 
with criminal conduct. < 
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G uerrillas holding two 

Britons and three other west- 
ern tourists hostage in Kashmir said 
that they would not extend Monday 
night's deadline to kill the men, as 
their captives made a frantic plea to 
India and their governments to help 
free them. 

"The government does not seem 
to be prepared for any purposeful 
talks, “ the kidnappers, who have 
claimed responsibility on behalf of 
the previously unknown al-Faran 
group, said in a statement. The 
group said it would not be fooled by 
the government’s efforts to buy 
time. “They can be killed at any time 
after the expiry of the deadline." 

However, an Indian intelligence 
source said on Monday that the re- 
newal of the threat was a bargaining 
strategy to keep Kashmir on the in- 
ternational agenda and to force New 
Delhi to release 21 militants held in 
Indian jails. 


Earlier that day, the kidnappers 
released an audio cassette with 
recorded messages from one of the 
Britons, Paul Wells, the American 
Donald Hutchings, and the Norwe- 
gian Hans-Christian Ostro. 

Mr Wells's voice was faint. “We 
have been climbing mountains. We 
are very tired. We are okay. The mo- 
jahedin are looking after us well but 
we don't know what will happen to 
us now,” he said. He added: ‘The In- 
dian government does not seem to 
be sorting out the situation." 

Mr Hutchings spoke directly to 
his wife. Jane Shelley. "Jane, 1 want 
to let you know [ am okay. I do not 
know today I will die or tomorrow I 
will die. I do not know what will hap- 
pen. I appeal to the American 
government and the Indian govern- 
ment for help." 

The other two hostages are Lon- 
don electrician Keith Mangan and a 
German. Dirk Hasert. The five were 
kidnapped nearly two weeks ago in 
three separate raids in the Pahal- 
gam region, east of Srinagar. 


EU attacks French 
nuclear tests plan 


*2? BB yo “ f «®[ • • • Africa's President Nelson Mandela 

enjQtfi a parly with more than 2,000 children in Johannesburg on 
Monday to celebrate his 77th birthday photograph: juda ngwenya 

Plea for Kashmir captives 

Suzanne Qofdenberg I Earlier that day, the kidnappers 

In New Delhi released an audio casscttf* with 


John Palmer In Brussels and 
Christopher Zlnn In Sydney 

T HE international campaign 
against France's decision to 
resume nuclear tests in the 
South Pacific gained force on Mon- 
day when European Union foreign 
ministers demanded that President 
Jacques Chirac reverse his stand 
and cancel all tests. 

The French government found it- 
self without allies when a succes- 
sion of EU foreign ministers lined 
up at a meeting in Brussels to attack 
President Chirac's nuclear policy. 

The French foreign minister, 
Herv* de Charelte. appeared 
shaken by the force of the protests. 
The aLtack was led by the Swedish 
and Irish foreign ministers, who 
warned that the planned eight nu- 
clear tests not only threatened the 
environment in the South Pacific, 
but might endanger an international 
test ban treaty. Seven foreign minis- 
ters spoke against the French policy 
and none defended it. 

In Tokyo, the Japanese finance 
minister, Masayoshi Takemura, 
said on Monday that Japan should 
renew jts protest against the testing 
and should boycott French products. 
"Demonstrations, signature-collect- 
ing campaigns and boycotting. 
These are all great things to do." he 
said, "in a show of protest, let us 
grandly get on board a ship and 
stand in the way. As a politician, I 
promise to take the lead." 

New Zealand last week threat- 
ened to send its navy to protect a 
flotilla of MPs who are planning to 
blockade the nuclear test site at 
Mururoa atoll, as protests against a 
French resumption of testing esca- 
lated across the Pacific. 

New Zealand's prime minister, 
Jim Bolger, said there was growing 
support for the unofficial “peace" 
flotilla of more than 30 MPs from 
both sides of the New Zealand and 
Australian parliaments, “if that does 
happen and some MPs join them, 
we would look at whether some 
naval vessel should be there for sup- 
port and security," Mr Bolger said. • 
The bitter fallout from the resump- 
tion of testing descended on French 
diplomatic garden parties around the 
world as they celebrated Bastille Day 
last week. Embassy compounds 
were stormed by Greenpeace pro- 
testers, French products were boy- 
cotted, and the Norwegian actress 
Liv Ullmann announced she was re- 
turning a prestigious film medal to 
Paris. 

The popular backlash against 
France provoked widespread 
demonstrations and disruption in 


Global population ‘could double by 2050’ 


John Glttings 


S IGNIFICANT changes in human 
life during the next century are 
predicted in r United Nations report 
which warns that the world popula- 
tion could double by 2050. 

The UN Population Fund 
(UNFPA) annual survey says the 
most optimistic estimate is that the 
current total of 5.7 billion will rise 
rapidly to 7.1 billion in the next 20 
years. The rate of growth should 
then slow down to give a total of 7.8 
billion by the middle of tho 21st 
century. 


But It warns that, without much 
greater efforts at education and 
family planning, these predictions 
could be wildly wrong. The high 
prediction for the year 2050 is 11.9 
billion. 

The reiKirt stresses that "repro- 
ductive health" is one of the keys to 
clucking population growth. UNFPA 
js alarmed by fresh evidence that 
“illness and injury as a result of 
pregnancy are much more prevalent 
than was previously thought". Al- 
though fewer women are dying dur- 
ing pregnancy aud childbirth, the 
mortality rates arc 15 to 50 limes 


higher in the developing .world' than 
in most developed countries. 

Countries where maternal mor- 
tality is higher than 1,000 per 
100,000 live births include Ghana, 
Somalia, Mali and Bhutan. In Cam- 
bodia the rate is a phenomenal 9.000. 
The average rate in developed re- 
gions is 30 deaths per 100.000 live 
births, against an average of 420 for 
all developing countries. 

The new evidence shows that a 
third of all disease in women iri the 
developing world is related to preg- 
nancy, childbirth, abortion, HIV and 
reproductive tract infections. 


countries bordering the south P*. 
cific. where the first of eight nuclear 
- devices is due to be detonated at 
n Mururoa in September. 

0 Anti-nuclear "commandos" staged 
e raids on the offices of French amt 
i- panlea around Sydney, while in Ad* 
n laide a Renault wreck, described asi i 
it French “bomb" and covered with ' 

1 more than 5,000 signatures, was 
taken to the steps of Parliament 

:■ House. The French ambassador's 
r Bastille Day party in Canberra went . 
1 ahead amid tight security, but Au* , 
i tralian politicians and many South \\ 
Pacific diplomats stayed away. 

As trade unions began a 24-hour | 
ban on servicing all French com- 1 
mercial flights, the ambassador, Do- i 
minique Girard, claimed Australia* I 
were reacting as though warhalfl 
been declared, France has ‘'been! 
treated a little bit out of proportion 1 
to the problem’'. 

At the Sydney rally, which at- 
tracted 10,000 protesters, speakers 1 
urged Paul Keating, the prime ml* ;• 
ister, to join New Zealand and send | 
an unarmed naval vessel to join a j 
planned peace flotilla sailing into the 
test site, 

In Suva, Fyi'a capital, 2,500 
protesters marched on the French 
embassy and presented a 50,000- 
signature petition. " 

Greenpeace demonstrators in ' 
London leapt over railings and in- 1 
vaded the French ambassador's re* ' 
ldence next to Hyde Park. 

But the protests were most explo- 
sive in Germany. A mushroom- 
shaped nuclear cloud appeared 
outside the French consulate in. 
Hamburg, as German activist? 1 
jeered and waved banners declaring 
“Shame for Europe — save Polyra- < 
sia” and "Stop nuclear testing". i 
Despite President Chirac's re f 
peated claims that his decision on 
the nuclear tests is "irreversible*. j 
some EU officials on Monday i 
claimed that a partial French retreat : 
was possible. “The pressure really i? I 
on President Chirac now. He did not I 
expect the level of hostility, not only j j 
in the southern hemisphere, but j 
among fellow EU governments," ' 
one official said. j 

The former French prune minis- j 
ter, Michel Rocard, said in Welling- i 
ton on Monday that the decision to j 
resume nuclear testing was a tlisas-' 
ter. He said Mr Chirac's position was | 
‘lonely and arrogant” and was op 
posed by the majority of French peo- 
ple. “I think the growth of the protest 
is for Mr Chirac a problem. A good 
solution would be to stop," he said. 

Le Monde, page 13 
Washington Post, page 17 

Next century's world will be In- 
creasingly urbanised. By the year 
2015, nearly 56 per cent of the pop- 
ulation will live in urban areas, 
against less titan 45 per cent al 
present. 

In real terms this means that the 
world’s urban population will grow 
by half — - front 2.6 billion to 3.9 bil- 
lion — in 20 years. 

The increase will be'particultlriy 
sharp in many developing countries I 
as. people leave the countryside and 
migrate to the towns. 

The State of World Population, . 

1995, available from UN Population 
Fund, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York, NY1001 7, USA ■ 
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T he Week . 

P resident Boris Yeltsin, 

Who was taken to hospital 

last week with chest pains, 
Extended his stay in hospital 

and called off a trip to Norway. 

A TAMIL rebel lorry laden 
with explosives blew up in 
northern Sri Lanka killing more 
than 100 people, mostly Chil- 
ians, state radio said. The Red 
Cross could not confirm the 
report 

R efrigerated lorrieB were 

being used to store bodies at | 

Chicago's Cook County morgue 
after the death toll from the heat 
wave sweeping much of the mid- 
western United States reached 
more than 200. 

T HE Burmese military has 
asked for a permanent role in 
governing the country — an early 
sign of its Intransigence as nego- 
tiations get under way on a new 
constitution that is being drafted 
by a committee handpicked by 
tbe military re# me. 

ISRAEL’S deputy defence mln- 
I ister and former army chief of 
staff, Mordechai Gur, shot him- 
self at his Tel Aviv home. He had 
cancer and reportedly left a note 
saying he no longer wanted to be 
a burden to his family. 


C IGHTEEN Sri Lankans were 
I m found dead in a Bulgarian 
. truck near Gyoer in western 
[ Hungary. They had apparently 
| suffocated in a sealed vehicle. 

Police said it was “a case of 
1 people-smuggling". 


L AWYERS defending Turkey’s 
foremost novelist, Yashar 
hemal, failed to have the case 
against him suspended or re- 
ferred to the constitutional court. 

He is on trial because of an arti- 
cle over the Turkish authorities’ 
war on Kurdish guerrillas. 

A SERIES of explosions 
rocked one of the Brazilian 
navy’s biggest munitions dumps, 
nsmall island off Rip de Janeiro. ; 
Some 40 houses wore said to 
nave been destroyed. 

A £l BILLION plan to save 
Europe from a second 
Chernobyl disaster, by 
demolishing the dangerous 
remains of the Soviet reactor 
mat exploded la 1986, has been 
put forward by-a consortium 
wndudea the British firm ' 

AEA Technology, . 

A THAI court has ordered the 
extradition of Thanong Siri- . 
Preechapong, a former MP, to 
5 £ c Harges of drug smuggling ; 
'n the United States. , ,1 

A N unnamed Milwaukee pri- 

r* R v ^ e . d f tectiv e, described as ! 
ure nrst electronic vigilante*', ■ 

Internet as‘a 14- 
JrJT 0 "! to ensnare paedo- 
phile computer useri, Her ' . ; 

, 8 J a Seled totheat-reatofai i 
[Jf^astruck driver.. ' 1 
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CIA lifts veil on Rosenbergs 


Jonathan Freedland 
In Washington 


R evelations by the united 
States' intelligence establish- 
ment have shed light on one 


A V ment have shed light on one 
of the most notorious espionage 
cases of the century, but doubt re- 
mains whether Ethel Rosenberg — 
executed for betraying US nuclear 
secrets to the Soviet Union — was 
guilty. 

Breaking a 50-year silence, the 
Central Intelligence Agency has 
lifted the veil on the 6lite code- 
breaking team that exposed Ethel 
and Julius Rosenberg and an enor- 
mous Soviet spy ring bent on steal- 
ing US atomic technology. 


The CIA has released 49 docu- 
ments from its “Venona" project, 
which intercepted and decoded 
KGB cable traffic during the 1940s. 
"Hie discoveries led to the convic- 
tion of the Rosenbergs, whose elec- 
trocution in 1953 remains a 
controversial and enduring symbol 
of the communist-baiting fervour of 
the 1950s. 

Julius Rosenberg appears to have 
been one of up to 200 spies whose 
target was the Manhattan Project, 
the US effort to build an atomic 
bomb. Ethel Rosenberg's role is 
more vague. In a 1944 message from 
New York to Moscow, she is de- 
scribed as a "fellow countryman" 
and said to be folly aware of her 


"husband’s work". But It says that 
because of her “delicate health", she 
"does not work”. 

David Kahn, an eminent historian 
of US code-breaking, said; "The 
Venona intercepts show without a 
doubt that the Rosenbergs spied for 
the Soviet Union against the United 
States." But others focused on the 
KGB admission that Ethel Rosen- 
berg did "not work". 

The Venona documents provide a 
gripping insight into one of the most 
intriguing episodes of the cold war. 
Using mere brain power, a team of 
linguists and experts laboured for 
three years before making a break- 
through. They eventually discovered 
that the Russians had developed a 


complex numerical system designed 
to be varied with each usage. They 
slipped up when they began repeat- 
ing themselves, enabling the Venona 
team to detect a pattern. 

The 49 messages are the first of 
some 2,200 to be made public in the 
coming year as part of President 
Clinton's drive for greater disclo- 
sure of espionage history. 

• Following controversy surround- 
ing the CIA's connection with the 
murder of a US citizen, Michael 
Devine, in Guatemala in 1990, the 
agency faces more questions about 
murder and human rights abuses 
by Its clients and allies In central 
America — tills time in Honduras. 
The new investigations surround al- 
legations that a US-born Catholic 
priest, Francis Carney, was thrown 
from a helicopter by the Honduran 
1 army in 1993. 




JTV YOUR BANK 
^DOESN’T SWITCH 
CURRENCIES FOR 

FREE, 

SWITCH BANKS. 


Dealing regularly in currencies is compli- 
cated enough without the burden of-- 
charges. ! , 

That's wljy Tyndall Bank International 
has created the Multi Currency Account. A 
single bank account that allows you to 
access up to eleven major currencies. 

. Including ECUs, at any one time. At no 
switching cost to you. 

It's convenient and simple - yo j can 
switch currencies over. thd telephone at 
highly competitive exchange fates. 

You wjlj .also benefit from Money Market 
rates of interest paid. gross quarterly on any 
fdnds deposited: : 


Unlike many other banks, we impose no 
. , restrictions. You can withdraw or deposit 
as much as you like- You can evdh hiye 
standing orders and direct debits. 

• To make life easier still, we will keep you 
totally up to date with your account.' We’ll 
send you regular statem^ts detailing all of 
your transactions and a summary Qf>y° UT 
currency holdings expressed In the base 
currehcy of your choice. 

' 1 .in short, thfc Multi Currency Account is 
the simple; high interest, low cost way to 
successful currehcy cash management. ( ( . 

; ; To find out, more about the. Multi 
" Currency Account or any other Tyndall Bank 

- I. ■ ! ■ »»■-■ 


International service, call, us now on the 
number below. Alternatively, complete and 
fax'br post the coupon. • 

TELNOs +44 1624 629201 
FAX NO: +44 1 624 620200 

Ta-Tyndifl Banklntunitionil Lid, PO Bon *2, Tyndall Houm. . .. 
. MnuimtM R*»*4 Mk «* M "| "41?. I0Z - . 

PlHU icr|d me details o f Uu 'fyiHlihU'iJc Inlamatloiul Multi _ 
" btif'tcricy Account. 
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Republicans to capitalise on the Clintons’ problems 
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FOCUS ON TIBET 


China crushes a dream of freedom 




■ t . j. 

The US this week 

Martin Walker 

P RESIDENT CIJNTON faces 
an embarrassing nnd dlfnculL 
week. Whatever the disinic- 
lious of Bosnia and tlie extraordi- 
nnry deterioration of US relations 
with China, his main attention will 
be drawn tu two hearings on Capitol 
Hill. The Senate begins its public in- 
quiry into the tangled Whitewater 
affair, and the House judiciary com- 
mittee launches its own eight days 
of hearings into the tragic outcome 
of the siege of the Branch Davidian 
cult at Waco. 

The two hearings will have one 
name in common, that of Vince Fos- 
ter. A boyhood friend of Clinton 
from Hope, Arkansas, and later a 
partner of Hillary Clinton in the 
Rose law firm in Little Rock, Foster 
came to Washington as Clinton’s 
deputy White House counsel. His 
death, apparently by suicide on July 
20, 1993, has sparked an extraordi- 
nary range of conspiracy theories, 
which are marked more by the 
readiness to believe absolutely any- 
thing of the Clintons than by any 
convincing evidence. 

The conspiracy theories range 
from an alleged affair with Mrs Clin- 
ton to Foster’s alleged work for Is- 
raeli intelligence, from his secret 
trips to Swiss banks in Geneva to 
his reputed role in helping the ill- 
fated Bank of Credit and Commerce 
International buy into the US bank- 
ing market It has been claimed that 
his suicide was faked, that he was 
murdered elsewhere and his body 
shifted to Fort Marcy park near the 
CIA headquarters, just across the 
Potomac river from Washington. 
There is dark talk of hit squads 
hired by the narco-millionaires of 
Arkansas, of cocaine being shipped 
into the state’s Mena airport on the 
planes that took out covert arms 
supplies to the Nicaraguan contras. 

These tales circulate on the Inter- 
net, through videotapes marketed 
by powerhil religious groups on 
their cable TV channels, through a 
network of research groups and 
think-tanks whose allegations are 
constantly fed into the public dis- 
course by the rightwing radio talk 
allows. They are promoted by a 
band of dedicated and hostile con- 
servative journalists and activists 
who arc convinced that Bill and 
Hillary Clinton are wickedness pee 
sonified. They see (lie Clintons as 
the capos of an Arkansas mafia 
which will nut stop at serial murder 
to preserve their [lower. 

Whatever the truth of all this. 
Foster is the centra] focus for most 
of the conspiracy theories nnd for 
Inis week’s congressional hearings. 
His death Is being investigated by 
the special counsel Kenneth Starr 
along with the real of the White- 
water affair. But there Is no doubt 
that Foster was deeply involved in 
trying to clean up the. legal and fi- 


nancial mess of the failed White- 
water property venture. He kept the 
Clinton's personal flies on White- 
water in his office, the corporate pa- 
pers and tax records, and the letters 
from the Clintons’ accountant warn- 
ing that the paperwork was in chaos. 

On the night of his death, before 
the park police were allowed to 
search Foster’s office, his boss, the 
then White House counsel Bernard 
Nussbaum, along with other senior 
Clinton staff, reviewed the files to 
establish what should be protected 
from a police inquiry on the 
grounds of executive privilege. One 
such document was Foster's list of 
proposed Supreme Court nominees. 
The question is. what happened to 
the papers, and did the work of the 
Clinton staff amount to an obstruc- 
tion of justice. Or. ns the Republican 
senator Aifonse D'Amato put it, 
when announcing this week’s hear- 
ings. "What have they got to hide?" 

The Clintons tried to clear the air 
last week, releasing to the press and 
public tlie contents of Foster's 
Whitewater file, and also releasing 
Foster's personal papers. These 
suggest that Foster was far, far 
more concerned with the embar- 
rassment of the White House travel 
office than he ever was with White- 
water. The travel office staff had 
been fired when the Clintons came 
In, and their work taken over by a 
distant cousin of Clinton whose Lit- 
tle Rock travel agency had bandied 
the travel arrangements for the 
Clinton campaign. The firing of the 
old travel office staff was an ugly 
business, with claims of fraud and 
kickbacks, and Foster's papers con- 
tain a number of anguished notes to 
Mrs Clinton about the potential em- 
barrassment of italL 
So in the attempt to squash one 
set of scandalous rumours, the Clin- 
tons are exposing themselves to 
new ones. And they will not succeed 
in scotching the Whitewater in- 
quiries, because the upcoming hear- 
ings will see some pungendy 
contradictory testimony about Fos- 
ter’s papers. 

Mrs Clinton’s chief of staff, Mag- 
gie Williams, will deny on oath that 
she removed a box of papers from 
his office on the night of Foster's 
death. A Secret Service guard, and 
other witnesses, will say that they 
saw her carry the box away. Ms 
Williams volunteered to take a lie 
detector test on this matter for the 
special counsel, and was deemed to 
be telling the truth. This will not pre- 
vent the Republican senators point- 
ing out the discrepancy in testimony. 

This hearing will take place be- 
fore Senator D’Amafo’s banking 
committee, because of the assump- 
tion that the Whitewater venture ' 
helped bankrupt the Madison Guar- 
anty savings and loan, which was 
run by the Clinton’s partner in 
Whitewater, Jim McDougal. 

But this has become a doughnut 
of a story, with a hole in the middle. 
The Clintons' original Whitewater 
investment and the bankruptcy of 
Madison Guaranty have just been 
the subject of a $3.6 million inquiry 
by the Resolution Trust Corporation 
(RTC). This Is die government- 
funded body which bailed out the 
bankrupt savings and loan industry, 
when hundreds of them across die 
country went bust after fevered 
speculation in property in the 1980s. 

A Republican lawyer, Jay Stevens, 
sacked by Clinton from his post as 
District Attorney in Washington i 
DC, was hired to see whether the 
RTC might have a case for civil 1 
damages against the Clintons. Al- i 




Under fire . . . Federal agents after their first, botched assault on the Waco compound in Texas 


though the Clintons feared he 
would prove partisan, Mr Stevens’s 
report concluded that the Clintons 
had told the truth all along, that 
they had been passive investors 
who lost money, and he found no ev- 
idence of the Whitewater account 
being used to launder funds, or to 
loot Madison Guaranty. 

This will not stop the Republican 
Senate inquiry, nor the conspiracy 
theories, nor the heaping embar- 
rassments of it all for the Clintons. 
While the Senate banking commitr 
tee hammers away at the fate of 
Vince Foster's Whitewater papers, 
the House judiciary committee will 
simultaneously be looking at Fos- 
ter's role in the Waco disaster, when 
more than 80 members of the 
Branch Davidian cult died in a con- 
flagration at their Texas compound 
inAprii 1993. 

This will be nasty because the 
American gun lobby is hoping to 
turn the Waco hearings into a public 
condemnation of the federal govern- 
ment agents who besieged the com- 
pound as “jack-booted thugs”. 

“I fear some may try to use these 
hearings to serve another agenda, 
to erode public support for federal 
firearms laws," warned Treasury 
Secretary Robert Rubin, who is the 
cabinet member responsible for the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tbbacco and 
Firearms. (BATF), four of whose 
armed agents died in the first, 
botched assault on the Waco com- 
pound. ' • 


T HE Republicans on the com- 
mittee haVe a further political 
agenda, to explore the role of 
Lwo key figures in the Whitewater 
affair in the decision to launch the 
fateful assault on Waco. Two of Clin- 
ton's closest allies from Arkansas, 
former assistant attorney-general 
Webster Hubbcll (now serving a 21- 
nionth jail sentence for fraud), and 
Foster took part in Hie crucial meet- 
ings at the Justice Department 
where the raid was planned. Mr 
Hubbeil was another partner at the 
Rose law firm. 

“No one is above the law, and we 
need to hold people accountable,” 
said Congressman Bill Zeliff, a Re- 
publican from New Hampshire, who 
will chair the hearings and lead the 
quizzing of Attorney-General Janet 


Reno, who ordered the attack that 
ended the 51-day siege. 

“We want to know whether Janet 
Reno really decided all by herself 
whether we should use CS gas, 
whether she took it on herself to 
make all the decisions that added to 
this tragedy. We’d like to find out 
who she went to for advice," he said. 

The committee threatened to 
subpoena Clinton's own notes and 
papers on the raid, but settled for 
the chance to read the notes but not 
copy them when the White House 
claimed executive privilege. The 
committee has focused on four main 
issues in preparing for what is ex- 
pected to be a highly contentious in- 
quiry into the tragedy. 

First, they want to know why the 
BATF staged its first armed raid on 
the cult compound on February 28, 
to arrest David Koresh on firearms 
charges, when the local sheriff said 
Koresh could have been calmly ar- 
rested at any time. The committee 
suspects the bureau wanted a suc- 
cessful operation to prevent it being 
reorganised out of existence in 
Clinton’s "reinventing government" 
process. 

Second, they want to know why 
in its final assault at Waco on April 
19, 1993, the FBI used tanks to 
drench the compound with CS gas. 
This was just after the US govern- 
ment had signed the international 
chemical warfare treaty which 
barred its use. 

Third, they want to = know the 
basis for Ms Reno's claim that she 
ordered the final assault because 
“children are being abused inside 
the compound", and her subsequent 
claim that the Branch Davldians 
had “48 machine-guns in. there”. 
The NRA firearms experts have 
suggested that entirely legal assault 
rifles, which can fire only one shot 
at a time, had been tampered with 
after the raid to turn them into auto- 
matics. The committee staff believe 
that either Foster or Hubbeil told 
Reno about the child abuse, know- 
ing that her own difficult childhood 
history would make her acutely sen- 
sitive to such a claim. 

Fourth, they want to explore 
whether the FBI and other federal 
agencies are getting out of hand, as 
the gun lobby and the controversial 
dv'ilian militias now claim. They 


were given further evidence for thi= 
last week, when the FBI removed its 
deputy director Larry Potts, who to 
promoted after being the FBI apu: 
in charge of the Waco operation, j 
In short, some accusations by the! 
militia groups and conspiracy they; 
rists over the FBI’s role would ap 
pear to have some basis. This ismorr 
than enough to whet the appetites 
those militia stalwarts who maintain 
that the Clinton administration is 
about to hand over the country to 
Russian troops and turn the United 
States into a servile protectorate 
the United Nations, complete wi 1 
concentration camps and FBI sweeps'# 
to confiscate all privately-held gun* ■ 

I T IS all very outlandish, and r 
the Whitewater affair is about to j 
get deadly serious for the Clinton? ' 
This has little to do with the factsd ; 
the various cases, and everything j 
do with politics. For the first timt.i ; 
hostile Congress -will publicly fate- 
rogate a White House It percekfi 
as the enemy. The political bank 
lines automatically promote a smal : 
ill-fated Investment in a remote wet I 
of Arkansas river bank Into the om-j 
nous company of Watergate, Infrj 
Contra and Iraqgate. 

Each of those scandals had ofl 
key feature In common: theypN 
the president of one party in db«l 
confrontation with a Congress dorf' 
nated by the other. The congrtfi ’ 
sional hearings for Richard Niiaj 1 
Watergate affair, for the Rwg“ | 
White House's defiance of' a'cto, 
gresslonal ban on funding 
Nicaraguan cotifras, and for GfcwFj 
Bush's support of $3 billion in M“| 
trade credits for Iraq before the® j 
vasion of Kuwait, became 
tilt-yards. The original crimes or 
rors were quickly overtaken by I® 
clash of prerogatives between IN 
legislature and the executive. , 
The greatest danger to Bill . Clm-j 
ton this summer is the pride of ti- 
gress, and its determination to'W 
as judge and jury of any president* 
wrongdoing. Add to that congi* 
sional prerogative an intensely , 
san Republican party, Itching *pPj 
to a Democratic president wliatft 
moefats did to the Republican rTjSj 
dents Nixon, Reagan add BusjMj® 
the stage is set for a drama of cm* 
tutional 


A Special Correspondent 
in Lhasa reports on the 
black despair that is 

slowly eroding Buddhist 
prayer and patience 

T HE MOMENT is suddenly 
lyrical as Lamrini Rimpoche 
adjusts a pair of thick glasses 
attached to a length of grubby 
string around his ears, and m a 
vuice as sweet as crumpled rose 
Iriives imparls wisdom to his young 
charges. 

billed on a platform, the reincar- 
nate lama and abbot of Drepung 
Monastery is reading Buddhist 
u-sis to 200 apprentice monks. In 
I thr courtyard outside, a juniper tree 
I duules the stooped sage from the 
\ fierce Himalayan sun. The leaves 
I dapple the wooden benches. Motes 
„[ dust dance in the light In the The Dalai Lama: warned of b 

j riming cool, the cheerful monks revolt against Chinese rule h 

*iU gather at the juniper to debate 0 

lamrim’s interpretation of the texts, since 1987. Religion, the channel of o 

But outside die monastery walls, nationalist aspirations, bears the tl 

the view is far from comforting. On brunt of China's repression. Tibet a 

July 6 Tibetans marked the Dalai has 1.680 monasteries and 40.000 ji 

1 ana's tiOtli birthday. 'Hie authori- monks and nuns; no new monaster- r 

ti* ordered senior abbots not to ies are lu be built, nor lurther e 

Jaw monks to leave the monastery novices admitted. '• 

■>b the day, and abbots were ordered For the young Tibetan, there is _ 

lofflfoive the ban on two prayers. no hope or comfort in the life im- 
llir prayers — Words Of Truth, posed by the Chinese, oilier than 
eiiHmby tin- Dalai taina, and b»ng iIm- distractions of kung-fu films and 
I ilt — praise i ibet alls’ courage and karaok«- parlours. 

■ i all for si -ll-i Id i-r n dilation. “They Hn* ufticial version is much ilit- 

>vuili.iii whan -vert In -y like. but they forent. China says 'libel lias hem 

'■•ill never know what I am praying part ot its territory since the 13lh 
to or what 1 am saving quietly In century, before it came under tor- 
iiij'i-lf." one young monk says. eigu influence ami then "feudal" 

bm while Lhasa's Tibetan jiroplf rule. Since l ibel returned to Uei- 

j fcdd syinbulk protests, another real- jiug’s sovereignly in the 195()s. no- 
* is being played out in the main cording to this version, n backward. 

I -Heels. Businessmen from Singa- economically crippled region has 
; !We and Trance are arriving in made giant strides, 
il'uirh deals, and younger Tibetans List year. China's President Jiang 

1 w- learning survival under “Chi- Zemin approved $287 million in long* 

rore capitalism". Discus, nightclubs, term investment in 62 Stalinist-type 

.restaurants anil clothes shops, all projects dams, power stations, 

j ^ned by young Tibetans, are bridges, roads and two Communist 
I fronting up. For these budding en- Parly buildings — the largest iiifii- 

! '"-preneun,. the spirit of rebellion sion of Riale aid in Tibet lo date. Away 

I has given way to realism. from the riverside picnics and the 

The hard fact is that the Chinese stilled reverence of. the monasteries 
have been here for four decades, and former palaces, business deals 
and show no signs of going. The tire being done. Chinese investors 
? "th anniversary of the founding of have opened al least 15 two-star ho- 
fte Tibet Autonomous Region on I els in Lhasa in the past 12 months; a 

September -1; 1965, the truncated five^lar hotel complex is being built 
Tibet ruled by quislings, is np- on an island in the Lhasa River; and a 
Poaching. In the past few weeks, Chlnese-Macau joint venture plans to 

’he Chinese authorities have open a casino in Lhasa. The authori- 
stepped up their oppression. lies are using Tibet's tourist boom — 

“Everyone is so nervous here, no revenue soared by 23 per cent last 
one knows what the Chinese are year — to woo Asian businessmen, 
ping to do next," a Lhasa shop- 

jeeper says. ‘They have completely UT TIBETANS say they are 

destroyed the underground move- excluded from the boom as 

t' 1en -r nuns monks are many of the. contracts are 

WW: going to companies owned by the 

Adding to human rights moni- People's liberation Army or the 

! orSi Beijing’s henchmen in Tibet People’s Armed Police, the militia. 
"Me one of the world’s most bright- These are the real sources of power 
ping records for abuse of rights. At In the Tibet Autonomous Region: a 
< east 110 monks and nuns have permanent garrison of an estimated 
rou j det | U P this year. Nearly 05,000 men. 
w were detained last year for polit- Race relations between the Han 
enmes — offences which carry (ethnic Chinese) and Tibetans have 
Mirage prison term of six years. long been troubled and the arrival 

lrnn In . ter national says at of Chinese entrepreneurs — taking 
628 political prisoners are advantage of the less competitive 

bind bars in Tibet, compared with market in Tibet — has inflamed the 

and « Bte ^ wo™ 11 , situation. China says 94 per cent of 

; n??.? rechndren - the population is ethnic Tibetan, but 

vatfa? e ' Ktr fc shocks, depri- : pro-independence groups ; estimate 
to u “d drink, exposure that the influence of Chinese colonl- 

fri. u ’ ha ?dcuffing or , shackling satlon is suoh that the true figure is 

kal ant * denial of med- about 50 per cent 

- r e ^ en . t are reported to be ' The; influx of jHsn has become, so, 
cord in cm a h®' interrogation, ao- institutionalised, that new migrants 
mwS.i 0 T mne8tyi Twelve political arriving at Lhasa airport are greeted . 
- — ers have died from torture 1 by. towb pf Chinese children chfaiti 



mg: “Welcome! Warmly welcome! 
Cadres from the interior! Come In 
build the frontier!" 

Worried that Tibetans can. no 
longer be trusted. China is recruit- 
ing parly cadres and retired military 
steff and sending them lo Tibet. By 
the September 1 anniversary, every 
mayor, political coinmisnr and Com- 
munist Party secretary will be Chi- 
nese. sources in Lhasa say. 

In this beautiful yet ravaged coun- 
try, a state of psychic sickness can 
be felt among a people denied 
everything except that which the 
Chinese cannot take: their dreams 
and prayers. 

Among young Tibetans, who 
have grown up knowing nothing ex- 
cept Chinese rule, the black despair 
is palpable and many are tempted 
by violence. In the [>asl four years, 
there has been a marked increase ill 
murder and armed robbery by Ti- 
betans. Sources in Lhasa blame the 
harsher society on the destruction 
of hundreds of homes in the centre 
of the city — which has fragmented 
the traditional community links — 
and the cut-throat competition for 
jobs. Their society has changed 
more in the past three years of rapid 
economic restructuring and mod- 
ernisation than in the previous 15. 


Last March, the Dalai Uinn gave 
a warning of a violent revolt against 
Chinese rule unless Reijing agreed 
lo talks on greater autonomy. But 
violence is not an option lor the Ti- 1 
betans. They are Buddhist; but they 
know the Chinese military is ruth- 
less. The Dalai Lama seems realistic 
about what possibilities there are 
for the Tibetan cause in this reincar- 
nation by scaling down demands 
and suggesting an autonomous re- 
gion, with China responsible for its 
foreign and defence policy. “In my 
efforts lo seek a negotiated solution 
to our problem, I have refrained 
from asking for the complete inde- 
pendence of Tibet," he told die Ger- 
man parliament last month. 

Tsering Shnkya, a Tibetan his- 
torian in London, says; "Everything 
depends on what is going to happen 
in China and whether the situation 
remains stable or not. If a more lib- 
eral regime is established in China, 
then there will be some scope for 
change in Tibet. But at the moment 
that is very difficult to envisage." 

In terms of strategy, the Tibetans 
must build on two fronts. Tliey have 
huge sympathy all around the 
world, but few political allies — 
none strong enough, or resolute 
I enough, lo take un China. They 


have to promote their cause in the 
court of world opinion. 

But they must also become a 
thorn in Beijing’s side, ensuring that 
China pays the price for occupying 
Tibet in terms of Hie cost of ih** gar- 
rison, the subsidising of Chinese 
settlers, and the damage to inter- 
national prestige. To a Western- 
educated realist, that road seems su 
terribly long that no modern mea- 
sure of lime could say when 
Tibetans will be able to determine 1 
their own lives. 

Even for Tibetans, there seem to 
be limits lo Buddhist patience, and 
the visitor is left wondering when 
Chinese brutality will cause a gut re- 
volt. a mad uprising — and a blood- 
bath lo equal thnt in Tiananmen 
Square six years ago. 

“We will wail for onr moment, 
you’ll see," says n woman stall- 
holder in the Barker, the Tibetan 
heart of Lhasa. "As soon as we can, 
we’ll regroup, demonstrate and 
drive the Chinese out.” 

Shakyn says that any uprising 
would result in slaughter. “China 
has said that if Tibet demands inde- 
pendence it will use force to stop iL 
it doesn’t matter if it is a liberal or 
hardline regime in Beijing, the 
Chinese will use force to crush any 
move for Tibetan independence." 
— 71 ie Observer 

I Washington Post, page 17 
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8 UK NEWS 


Foir whom does the bell toll now? 



The British left buried its 
differences to fight 
fascism in Spain, but is 
now divided on how to 
react over Bosnia. 

Ed Vulliamy reports 

S IXTY yearg ago, Generalis- 
simo Franco, backed by Hie 
Axis powers, assaulted the 
Spanish Republic. The response on 
the left in Europe and America was 
famously unequivocal: it buried the 
nit-picking differences and rallied to 
the cause, the defeat of fascism. 
Thousands put their lives where 
their mouths were, and fought. 

It took linje for the British left to 
absorb whai was going on. flip 
labour parly was wary, opposed to 
intervening in another country's 
business, )\ltliougli the Interna- 
tional Brigades answered the call, 
the Republic fought alone, and per- 
ished. In three years, there was a re- 
play of the; interventionist debate, 
over Czechoslovakia, and the word 
appeasement replaced non-interven- 
tion in the diplomatic vocabulary, 
courtesy of a Conservative govern- 
ment and a promise made in Munich. 

I.ast week, the Serbian nationalist 
juggernaut rolled again, into the 
worst ethnic cleansing since the ter- 
rifying summer of 1992. The Gov- 
ernment's .response has been, 
predictably, /ausez-bloodhath. The 
more curious reaction has been on 
the left, where there have been re- 
markable displays of political acro- 
batics throughout the Bosnian war. 

Bosnia Ib deemed too compli- 
cated to understand, a war hidden 
from comprehension by Balkan his- 
tory. Any Attempt to simplify the 
war into a tragedy of aggression, re 
sistance anfl betrayal is muddied by 
pedantry and disinformation, usu- 
ally from UN sources (as in "the 
Muslims bombed their own market- 
place . . .”). On the British left, the 
confusion falls on willing ears, for in 
this it is said — there is nothing 
so simple as Spain in the thirties. 
The savagery, provokes cacopho- 
nous views: some even speak as po- 
litical ambassadors for ethnic 


violence. The result," says Calum 
MacDonald, Labour MP for the 
Western Isles, “is that the left has 
miserably failed Bosnia." In Sara- 
jevo, TUzIa and what is left of rural 
Bosnia, the victims understandably 
define the concentration camps, the 
forced movement of populations, 
the destruction of communities — 
and whai is happening in Srebrenica 
— as fascism. “If a systematic pro- 
gramme to destroy a people and 
their history isn't fascism.” said 
Brigadier Selino Cikotic, former 
commander in central Bosnia, now 
military attache in Washington, 
"then I don’t know what is." 

That view is shared by titans of 
British radicalism such as Michael 
Foot, who brands Bosnia “the great 
anti-fascist war of your generation''. 
The young Calum MacDonald sees 
Bosnia as “Spain, Abyssinia and 
Czechoslovakia rolled into one. It is 
as clear to me how the left should 
react to Bosnia, as it was to Hit- 
lerism in the thirties." Theso are not 
the thirties — when those who trav- 
elled hopefully felt able to stake a 
claim In the future — but years of 
ambition rather than risk, of hesi- 
tant complexity rather than simple 
goals. The very words left and right 
are melting into each other. 

The Labour Party has splintered 
over Bosnia, “although most ’, says 
MacDonald, “are apathetic. I despair 
dial the left thinks in terms of what 
is trendy. It was trendy to campaign 
for the abolition of apartheid in 
South Africa, but not to oppose the 
creation of apartheid in Europe." 

In Parliament, it was left to Paddy 
Ashdown's Liberals to speak for 
Bosnia, her victims, and to urge ac- 
tion in their defence, while Labour 
imitated the Government in crisis 
management through empty bluff. 
The partnership of Jack Cunning- 
ham (shadow foreign) and, David 
Clark (shadow defence) was anti- 
interventionist, treating it as civil 
war between barbarians. 

The shadow defence team is the 
most sceptical, with John Reid argu- 
ing that Serbs had legitimate griev- 
ances. wary of what he regarded as 
Islamic influence in Bosnia. (Where 
attendance at mosque was 3 per 
cent, where "Muslims" drink brandy 


A man of his word 




OBITUARY 

Stephen Spender 

S TEPHEN SPENDER, who 
has ,died nged 86, achieved 
his first celebrity as a young 
man. and remained for some CO 
years one of the most famous names 
in 20th century literature. His inter- 
national feme may have owed some- 
thing to hii impressive apiiearance 
and Ida appetite Ipr travel — abroad 
he was probably best known as a 
lecturer — but it was founded on his 
achievements as a man of letters in 
the old sense, prolific in almost 
every literary form: novelist, play- 
, wright, essayist , political commenta- 
tor, editor, translator, literary critic, 
njemoirist, occasionally a professor, 
alld. always in his own mind, n poet 
before anything else. « 

1 ■ Spender was born in London, the 
spn of the Liberal journalist E H 
Spender. He was educated at Uni- 
versity College School and Univer- 
sity College; Oxford. At Oxford he 
began a friendship with W H Auden 
which lasted 'until Auden’s death in 


1973. It was founded on a true ap- 
■ predation of Auden's qualities, and 
called for a tolerance that only pro- 
found friendship and a dedication to 
genius could have maintained. 

It was at Oxford that Spender 
came to know Louis MacNeice, and, 
through Auden. Christopher Isher- 
wood and Edward Upward. In the 
thirties all felt compelled to take pol- 
itics seriously, but Spender's reac- 
tion to communism and thei world 
crisis was different from and proba- 
bly better informed than those of 
the others. MacNeice was the 
coolest of them, the readiest to con- 
fess that he regretted the loss of 
class privilege dial seemed immi- 
nent. The imaginations of Upward 
and Auden were strongly imbued by 
a private mythology; but Upward 
atone was to become, and remain, a 
committed communist. 

Spender lacked MacNeice’s re- 
signed elegance, and had little taste 
for "Morlinere" fantasies as de- 
scribed by Isherwood in Lions and 
Shadows. His < feeling for . politics 
was surer and more genuine 1 - than 
theirs; his copious writings on the 


with their bacon.) When Robin 
Cook became shadow foreign se- 
erteary, Labour’s voice changed. 
Cook argued that Bosnia is riven 
between war ring principles, and set 
down codes to replace the fixation 
with maps and partition. Among 
MPs, there are supporters of the 
Sarajevo government, most wanting 
tougher intervention on Bosnia’s 
behalf: MacDonald, Ken Living- 
stone, Chris Mullin and Peter Man- 
delson. Then there are neutrals: 
Tony Benn, Dennis Skinner, Diane 
Abbott, Bob Waring. 

These last are the entourage of 
the Committee for Peace in the 
Balkans, formed last month to op- 
pose further commitment of troops 
and bringing together members of 
Labour’s left. CND — and Sir Alfred 
Sherman. Tony Benn says it is "a 
pence movement". It won’t hear crit- 
icism of Serbian pogroms in Bosnia, 
and refuses to call than such. 

Sections of the British left stub- 
bornly believe "nothing can be 
done" about the slaughter they 
range from genteel Fabian salons to 
the muscular hard left, from the 
revolutionary fringes to the front 
benches. They have blended little- 
Englandism, anti-imperialism, ap- 
peasement, an idea that whoever 
governs in Belgrade must by tradi- 
tion be socialist, and a basic belief 
that whatever the Americans think 
must be wrong — and America is 
deemed to support Bosnia. 

U NDERLYING this is nostal- 
gia for the second world war 
— with animosity towards 
Croatia, coupled with instinctive af- 
fection for our war-time ally, Bel- 
grade. The Serbian Nazi puppet 
regime and the royalist support for 
Hitler are overlooked. 

Benn is angry that in compiling 
its guest lists for VE Day. “the 
British government invited the 
Croadans, who fought on the Nazi 
side, and they didn’t invite Serbia, 
which was our ally”. There is keen 
hostility towards modern Germany. 
Skinner brings a conversation about 
Bosnia back to his theme of “the 
German high command" scheming 
within the EU and the Balkans to es- 
tablish "the new German empire". 


Benn believes "the break-up of 
Yugoslavia was a deliberate act of 
German policy to reassert control 
in foe Balkans . . . starting with the 
unilateral recognition of Croatia”. 
The Bosnian cause is seen as insep- 
arable from that of Croatia, though 
the Muslim-Croat federation was pre- 
faced by 16 months of war in which 
Zagreb helped the Bosnian Croats 
fry to annex their slice of Bosnia, 
supplying heavy weapons for the 
siege of Mostar’s Muslim enclave. 

There is inevitable identification 
with Tito’s Yugoslavia, for some rea- 
son embodied by present-day Ser- 
bia. Skinner says, “I would like to 
see a return to old Yugoslavia." So 
would most Bosnians on the gov- 
ernment side — - Serb, Croat and 
Muslim. They regard the ethnically 
pluralist country for which they 
fight as heir to Tito’s republic. “It 
was not Bosnia that seceded from 
the idea of Yugoslavia," says 
Brigadier Cikotic. “Serbia did that." 

But the crucial left premise is a re- 
fusal among the neutrals to acknowl- 
edge any difference of scale between 
atrocities committed by die combat- 
ants. Exactly reflecting the Govern- 
ment’s treatment of aggressor and 
victim as equals, this is the doctrine 
of “moral equivalence", rejected by 
the UN Commission on War Crimes 
under Dr Cherif Boussani, which 
was not alone in blaming nationalist 
Serbs for most war crimes. 

Biit for the neutrals, the ethnic 
cleansing across Bosnia, the camps, 
the bombardment of Sarajevo are 
compared with "Muslim atrocities''. 
Such atrocities have occurred — a 
few isolated, wild excursions out of 
Gorazde and Srebrenica. 

"Are you suggesting that there 
haven't been atrocities on both 
sides?" barks Skinner. "It's happen- 
ing on all sides, and there is ethnic 
cleansing right here, of miners in 
the pits, so don't tell me about eth- 
nic cleansing." 

Not all the new group are willing 
to discuss their views. Diane Ab- 
bott another sponsor, refused to ex- 
plain her affiliation. "It baffles and 
depresses me,” says MacDonald. 
‘This is so obviously our cause, die 
fight against fascism on our 
doorstep." 



Spender . , , above all, q poet 


subject, and on the relation of j 
artists to politics, remain the most ! 
considered and the most sdridiis of ; 
any by the. young writers of the : 
period. 

He was briefly a member of the 
Communist Party and wrote bn }je-: ; 
half of the Spanish Republican ; 
cause, but his defection from ;com- * 
munism — described both In liis au- , 
tobiography World Within World 
(1951) and in his contribution to the 


celebrated mass palinode, The God 
That Failed (1949) • — was far from 
frivolous or unconsidered. 

When the war came, Spender 
joined Cyril Connolly In editing 
Horizon, a periodical notable more 
for liveliness and variety than for re- 
sponsible political commitment He 
then, like Henry Green, became a 
London fireman; this unusual extra- 
curricular experience is described 
in his autobiography. Having been 
ridiculed by Orwell as a pink poet, 
he was now ridiculed : by Evelyn 
Waugh as a fireman poet.' 

; Before the war he had come to 
know Eurojie well; especially 
Weimar Germany, and Spain left a 
deep impression on him. Inth&pOst- 
war years he travelled^more exten- 
sively — tO'lhdia and China as well 
as Europe and the- United States — - r - 
land Wrote a great many books, no- 
•tably -TTie Struggle Of The Mfldern 
,{1963). Love-Hate* Relations! about* 
England and America,’ and afoook ' 
■with 'David Hockney about China. ■■ 
j 'More recently he hkd : been asso 

.elated with Indek On Censorship, a 
I journal devoted to the struggle for 
| Intellectual. ‘freedom. HlsJournals 
: 1939-1083 — an * ample' -selection 
’from records- even moreihtereating 
and ample — give an account of his 
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Out on the revolutionary left 
there is teeming debate: this tin* 
round, the line is anti-intervemi» I 
ist, in some seels even pro-Serhiu 1 
in others staunchly. pro-Bosnia" 
The group mcsi jdept at Winnie , 
Channel 4 airspace is the Revolt , 
nonary Communist Party, whose ,1 
Balkan specialisi Joan Phillips says 1 
that "our criticism of the West is: 
that it has intervened too much, 1 ’ 
and that "this is a civil war. . . I do [ 
not accept for a minute that ifrf 
Serbs should be singled out as - 1 
responsible". ! 

T HIS IS hotly challenged by 
the Workers Revolutionary 
Party, which urges rest 
tance to Karadzic to avert "the first; 
victory for fascism in Europe since 
the Third Reich”. The group’s paper 
is one of the few crannies of British 
coverage recording those Serbs 
who remain loyal to and fight for 
what is called the Muslim side. The : 
latest Workers Press carries an <a. 
thusiastic review of a new book 
called Genocide In Bosnia, acknimf 
edging that the author is “not a & j 
cialist. Indeed, he is a professor of 
national security studies at the US ■ 
Marine school of advanced war- 
fighting!" 

Tn some ways." concludes 
Michael Foot, "the ethnic cleansing 
in Bosnia is worse than Franco m . 
Spain. Franco deslroyed socialise 
and liberals. But this is a doctrine- 
with a racial basis ... So the non- | 
interventionists are even more cul j; 
pable than they were in the thirties : 
If there had nol been those non- , 
interventionists on the left then I . 
have no doubt that the Spanish re ; 
public would have survived." 

Bojan Zee — mixed Serbian. Jew- 
ish and Muslim, a real Bosnian — 
said in Sarajevo two years ago: ‘For 1 
us, this is a war against fascism. For 
us. Sarajevo is the Madrid of our I 
time, but not for you I Perhaps the I 
failure to help us generated your alt)- 
hide. Your anti-fascist war came an! / 
went, and you did nothing. There-' 
fore you have to call it anything bui 
an anti-fascist war. and to leave us 
alone to face the fascism of our day.' 

"Did you pick up a gun and j 
fight?" says Dennis Skinner down j 
the telephone. Fair challenge. "You , 
could have done, but you didn't, did 
you? No. You wrote an article for | 
the newspaper instead.” ! 


interests, friendships and travck 
over these years. In foe same y«r 
( 1985) were published the Collected 
Poems and the abbreviated transla- 
tion of Sophocles’s Oedipus trilogy 
earlier in life he had ihade many e) | 
fective translations from SchUler. . 
Rilke, Lorca and others. 

Spender's second marriage was 
with the pianist Natasha Lllvint they [ 
had two children, Matthew and j 
Lizzie. His friendships were extmor 
dinary in number and variety 
Though delightfully clubbable, and* 
superb companion at lunch, he was 
■ never in danger of suriendering to 
the temptation of idle afternoons. 

He was an absolutely distinctive 
figure, distracted 1 yet 1 accurate- 
funny yet serious. He was -for so 
long — and without willing It —the 
.unofficial ambassador of English 
Tetters that to nominate a successor 
seems simply out- of the question- 
To- the poetry he valued 1 abbve'ill 
: his other achievements' time vsill .at- 
tend; His charm, civility and wit w* 
shall remember, with' warm affeC. ; 
tiori In otfr own time; 1 : * 11 !' . 

r 1 1 ' •; . , !»■! ,: t .-•*! .* Ji ' 1 

Frank Karmode -' -* f 7 
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The Week in Britain James Lewis 

Uneasy peace in Ulster 
holds despite unrest 


A BIT of cosy folklore slipped 
Into history last week when a 
j 15-foot length of shuttering com- 
pleted the fixed link between 
Scotland and the Isle of Skye, 
writes Erlend Clouaton. 

Engineers spent the following 
few days dumping cement on to 
Hand the imagination of every- 
one who has ever hummed the 
! Stye Boat Song. 


The project, with its causeway 
and one and a half miles of 
approach roads, has taken three 
years to complete at an expected 
cost of £35 million. 

However, many locals com- 
plain that the bridge spoils the 
view north to Raasay, and object 
to the level of tolls, pointing out 
that the £5.20 single charge for 
care will be the highest in the 


European Union, and £4.80 
more than the longer Forth Road 
Bridge. 

But the private developers say 
the toll is lower than the ferry 
charge levied by state-owned 
ferry operator Caledonian 
MacBrayne, which will cease 
operating when the bridge opens 
in late September. 
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School cuts create bigger classes 


John Carvel 


M ORE than a third of primary 
school classes will be over- 
crowded next term, accord- 
I iog to a survey of school budget 
plans published last week, providing 
j foe first hard evidence of how cuts 
in education spending will hit chil- 
dren and teachers. 

The proportion of classes with 
more than 30 children will Increase 
from 28 per cent to 34 per cent as 
schools tiy to cope with more pupils 
and fewer teachers, said the Na- 
tional Governors’ Council. 

Simon Gooden ough. the council 
chairman, said the Government 
would have to increase the schools 
midget by well over £1 billion in the 


next public sending review in No- 
vember if ministers wanted to elimi- 
nate ihe underfunding. 

■'[■here is a very dangerous situa- 
tion building up. Our capital assets 
and reserves are being run down to 
levels from which no government 
may be able to rebuild them. 

"Meanwhile governors have had 
to break into other essential re- 
sources to retain teachers. They are 
now running out of budget areas to 
pillage.” 

The governors said: "Average 
class sizes in primary schools nre 
rapidly increasing. In 1994/5. 28 per 
cent of classes had more than 30 
children. It Is estimated thnt in 
1995/6 tiiis figure will have risen to 
34 per cent. 


“hi other words more than one 
third of all classes will exceed 30 
pupils." 

The teaching unions, which are 
threatening industrial action short 
of a strike, said the survey vindi- 
cated their opposition to education 
spending cuts. Doug McAvoy, gen- 
eral secretary of the National Union 
of Teachers, said: ‘There is not a 
single area of expenditure in 
schools which has escaped the 
knife. 

'Teachers are being prevented 
from providing the highest quality 
education for nil their pupils. They 
nre working in unsafe nnd unhy- 
gienic conditions, with inadequate 
resources and far too many pupils in 
their clnsses." 


Marines on rig stand-by 


Michael White 

!!l!Ylvekchaudhary 


D 0YAL MARINES were de- 
■ 1 ployed in northern Scotland last 
n.omh ready to recapture the Brent 
•par oil rig from. Greenpeace ae- 
Wits m “a French-style attack", the 
Government admitted last week. ’ 

Die army minister, Nicholas 
‘ ame ^* in a parliamentary, an- 
■ n f r: . Military personnel would 
y have become involved if the po- 
requested it and, in the 
n „° Suc 'i request was forth- 
'" g - Contingency arrange- 
EE were Put in place at RAF 
J 05 5 n ^ ar Inverness. The answer 
aid SR 011 k° m Calum MacDon- 
SJ®** the Western Isles; con- 
row! the claims of activists.' 

kT 1 * eau9ed SheJis at- 

Spar Ied ^°' Eu - 
hfSdlrf w. Je « antl a boycott, 

en y iron mental; grtjup, 
which 1 at one stage jiad 
- ^ h^sta occupying foe oil plat- 


form. They threatened to chain 
themselves to the platform to pre- 
vent the Company detonating explo- 
sives that would have sunk the 
platform 2,000 metres below sea 
level. A Greenpeace spokesman said: 
'There lias been speculation about 
the use of troops. It only confirms 
what we have suspected all along." 

What remains unclear was the 
precise nature of the force, wiiich 
Mr M ac IToriald likened to the “dis- 
proportionate tactics" deployed by 
France against Greenpeace's at- 
tempt to disrupt its Paqlfjc nuclear 
test programme. , 

Mr Soames's reply spoke only of 
"a Royal Marine detachment and 
supporting elements". Mr MacDon- 
ald said, .talk of a "French-style at- 
tack" showed how much ministers 
were out of touch with public opin- 
ion. ‘Thank goodness Shell 
changed its ritind Ipec^use the Gov- 
ernment was ; on a v?i y worrying 
collision course with a peaceful civil- 
ian demonstration." 


Charities face 
£41 m drop 

C HARITABLE donations have 
dropped by 14 per cent be- 
cause of the National Lottery, ac- 
cording to research published by 
the National Council for Voluntary 
Organisations. The council 
urged the Government to moni- 
tor the impact on charities, after 
forecasting a £41 million loss in 
proceeds in the lottery’s first 
year, writes Andrew Culf. 

Stuart EtheriOgtort, the coun- 
cil's chief executive, said: “Our 
research shorn there Is still, con- 
fusion about buying a lottery 
ticket and giving to charity” Of 
those surveyed, 56 per cent 
thought bujHng a lottery ticket ' . 
was a good way to'help charities, 
- In another report, the Joseph ; 
Rowritree Trust recommended " 
establishing a Home Office gam* 
bljng research unit to monitor : ■ 
groups at risk front addiction, 


P RESSURE is mounting on the. 

British government to end the 
stalemate in the Northern Ireland 
peace process and not to insist on 
disarmament as a precondition to 
talks involving Sinn Fein, the politi- 
cal wing of Ihe IRA 
Fragile though It is. foe LU-month- 
old Ulster peace survived its sever- 
est test last week when police 
arranged a compromise which 
quelled a violent confrontation be- 
tween Catholics and Orange Order 
marchers in Portaduwn, County 
Armagh. 

There is abundant evidence thut 
must people in the province cherish 
ihe peace, and the violence served 
as a reminder of what could happen 
if progress is not now made to- 
wards constitutional negotiations. 
The strain which the impasse is 
putting on Irish politics prnvuked au 
intervention by the Dublin Prime 
Minister. John Bruton, who called 
for urgent all-party talks on North- 
ern Ireland's future. 

His predecessor, Albert 
Reynolds, who was one of ihe archi- 
tects of die ceasefire, said the war- 
ring factions had been solemnly 
promised the right to participate in 
talks in return for renouncing vio- 
lence. There had, at die outset, been 
no question ut making talks condi- 
tional un ihe decommissioning of 
terrorist weapons. 

Peter Temple-Morris, the Tory 
MP who is co-chairman of the 
British-lrish inter-parliamentary 
body, pointed to the tension build- 
ing up in Dublin and Northern Ire- 
land and said it whs up to the Prime 
Minister, to break the impasse. 
There should lie a “visible 
timetable" for talks, which should 
not hinge on the decommissioning 
issue, he snid. 

A "dirty protest" was started by 
two IRA inmates at Whitemoor 
prison in Cambridgeshire, where 
lighter security regimes were im- 
posed after the escape of five IRA in- 
mates last year. The tactic, which 
involves spreading excrement on 
cell walls and wenring only blnn- 
kets, Is also a protest ngainst the 
Government's refusal to transfer 
them to Northern Ireland prisons. 
The Northern Ireland secretary, Sir 
Patrick Mayhew, is in favour of mov- 
ing IRA prisoners closer to their 
families, but the decision redts with 
tile Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, who disagreed. 

The Royal Ulster Constabulary 
was planning to slim down Its in ; 
Dated force of 13,500 officers as a 
consequence of tile ceasefire. Fol- 
lowing the recent unrest, however, 
the cut9 have been put on hold, and 
officers told their jobs are safe "for 
the foreseeable future". 


away as ever. The Government in- 
sists that it must be -built by the pri- 
vate sector, but the two interested 
consortiums announced last week 
that they would need a subsidy ot at 
least £2 billion towards the £2.6 bil- 
lion project. 

The August bank holiday (on 
August 28) also promises to be a 
miserable day for travellers if. as ex- 
pected, the 20,01)0 workers of 
British Airways vote for strike ac- 
tion. They are protesting against 
BA's decision to scrap national pay 
bargaining and to deal instead with 
local groups of workers. 

Hie move from national lu local 
pay bargaining could also mean sus- 
tained industrial action by tiOO.UOP 
health workers — hospital support 
staff, ambulance crews and possibly 
some nurses — beginning with a 
one-dav strike in September. If they 
vote to take action, they could cause 
the most widespread disruption in 
die service for 13 years. 


T HE RAIL network ground :to a 
standstill again this week as en- 
gine drivers staged their second 
■pnesiay stoppage In pursuit of their 
demand for bn improvement on a 
pay offer of ;3 per cent. The' stop-' 
pages — ] thej next is on July' 27 — 
wifi, continue tlirough August iutiess 
British Rail backs down. 

" One of fya few trains' running on 
. strike days;Will be the Eurostar ser- 
vice from I London through. ;. the 
Channel Tunnel to .Paris and Bim 
sels. The long promised high-speed 
link between London and the tunnel 
ai Folkestone, however, is as far 


T HE IABOUR frailer. IVjiiv 
Blair, raised some eyebrows at 
home when he flew to Uuceiislaml 
mid claimed Lhat only "new" Labour 
ci mid complete the social :uul hm- 
numical revolution begun by Mar- 
garet Thatcher in the DJttUs. He was 
addressing managers of Rupert 
Murdoch’s media empire, who in 
the UK have been consistently hos- 
tile to Lady 'LTitilchers successor. 
John Major. 

Mr Blair insisted that he had not 
flown to Australia to “ flirt" with any- 
one but to explain labour’s policies 
to an important media audience. Be- 
yond selling out his pin ly's radical. 
anti-Establishmenl stance, he made 
no discernible concessions to the 
Murdoch world view. Neither, a|e 
parently, did he say whnl a Labour 
government would do about mono- 
polistic media tycoons. 


T HE HOUSE of Lords opened 
the way for people wrongly ac- 
cused of crimes — including men 
falsely accused of rape — • to sue 
(heir accusers for damages in the 
civil courts. 

In the first, such case to be 
brought in Britain, five law lords 
-ruled unanimously that an individ- 
ual whose false accusation causes 
police to prosecute can be sued for 
malicious prosecution even though 
It Is, technically,, the police who do 
the prosecuting. Previously, such 
cases have been brought only 
agaihsf police forces for prosecuting 
when they knew a defendant was 
innocent " ! 

One of the judges, Lord Keithj 
said: To deny nny remedy to a per- 
son whose liberty has. been intefr 
fered with as a result of unfounded 
and malicious accusations . . . would 
constitute a serious denial of justice.’* 


N ATIOhlAl ‘Lottery tyihner 
Terry Beqson foitna tnat Lady 
Luck had abandoned hjiin as qiiicldy 
as she’ hadismlled upon him. Whlld 
the 60-year-bld and his family were 
posfog for thef htedla to celebrate 
< thtiir £20 million jackpot, thieve^ 
.were breaking into their, home, id 
: HulLapd helping themselves to- the 
, farimy; jewels. «^Thls ,ha£ Certainly 
.-(mocked the #li "off 'the 1 ginger; 
breati.commented Mrs Benson, ' ■* 
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Europe rebuffed as army gets 
US helicopters in £2.5bn deal 
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Top pay report sparks row 


Chris Barrie and Mark Milner 

T HE Government has dealt a 
heavy blow to European collabo- 
ration on defence projects by rebuff- 
ing BVench and German pressure to 
invest in the European industry and 
opting instead to spend £2.5 billion 
on American attack helicopters. 

Ihe decision, the first to be taken 
by Michael Portillo, the new De- 
fence Secretary, marks the end of a 
fiercely competitive bidding process 
for what will be one of the largest 
contracts to be awarded by the Min- 
istry of Defence over the next 10 
years. 

Hie victory for Westland 
helicopters of Yeovil. Dorset, will 
underpin 3,000 jobs in the defence 
industry. Westland, a subsidiary of 
the engineering group GKN. will 
assemble the 67 Apache heli- 
copters. which were developed by 
McDonnell Douglas of the United 
States. Rolls-Royce will supply die 
engines. 

The MoD also announced last 
week that it would spend £180 mil- 
lion on US cruise missiles for sub- 
marines. Neither the missiles nor 
helicopters have nuclear capability. 

Under the termB of the deal 180 
British firms will work on the 
contract, including Shorts of Belfast 
which will make the Apache's 
Hellfire anti-armour missile. The 
Trade and Industry Department 
said that 50 per cent of the work on 
the helicopters would be carried out 
in Britain. 

It added that US defence contrac- 
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tors had pledged to provide extra 
work to British firms to offset the 
value of the overseas work on the 
Apaches. 

The losers are British Aerospace, 
which had advocated participation 
in a Franco-German project to 
develop the Tiger helicopter, and 
GEC, which had offered an updated 
version of the Cobra Venom heli- 
copter first used in toe Vietnam war. 

Resident Jacques Chirac de- 
plored toe decision, accusing 
Britain of missing an opportunity to 
develop a strong European defence. 

Mr Portillo said that the army 
had wanted the Apache helicopter, 
which haB superior firepower. 


Apache 


Britain ordered 67 Apache attack 
helicopters to be made by the US 
company McDonnell Douglas 
and Britain's QKN Westland In a 
£2.5bn deal. i ; 


Lisa Buckingham, Simon 
Beavla and Mlohaal White 

T HE long awaited Greenbury 
report on top executive pay 
ran into Immediate contro- 
versy on Monday as it was used to 
justify packages already condemned 
sa corporate greed. 

British Gas, whose 75 per cent 
pay rise for chief executive Cedric 
Brown gave impetus to establishing 
toe Greenbury committee, said it 
now regarded itself as “at toe lead- 
big edge of best practice". 

Other privatised utilities, whose 
share options for directors aroused 
public fury, said they would review 
pay policy but stressed their remu- 
neration committees already com- 
plied with the recommendations. 

And although Chancellor Kenneth 
Clarke reacted swiftly to implement 
a key Greenbury recommendation 
— taxing share option profits as in- 
come rather than capital gains — tax 
experts warned this would hit em- 
ployee shareholders rather than 
boardroom "fet cats”. 


While welcoming toe Greenbury 
committee's move towards gr ea t er 
disclosure of pay packages, one- 
year contracts and the opening-up 
of remuneration committees, 
Labour charged it with timidity by 
failing to tackle the central problem 
— “the unacceptable abuses” In pri- 
vatised utilities that had been heav- 
ily subsidised at birth and not 
exposed to real competition. 

Sir Richard Greenbury, chairman 
of Marks & Spencer, whose commit- 
tee was set up by the CBI at the Gov- 
ernment’s behest, insisted his report 
would go a long way towards stamp- 
ing out boardroom excess. The com- 
mittee called on privatised gas, 
water and electricity companies to 
review pay policies and make “volun- 
tary” changes where appropriate. 

But Alan MacDougall, of Pen- 
sions Investment Research Consul- 
tants, the corporate governance 
lobby group, said: "I can't see the 
utility bosses handing back their 
millions.” 

Will Hutton, page 21 


Main points 

□ Stock Exchange to force Iked 

companies to make foil disclo- 
sure and annual statement to 
shareholders on compliance 
with Greenbury code. 

□ Remuneration committees to 
“Mist exclusively of non-®* 
fives. No potential conflicts of 
Interests to arise from cross- 
directorships and day-to-dqy 
involvement In the business, 

□ Privatised water and energy 
companies to review existing re- 
muneration packages, including 
share options, and adjust them 
voluntarily aa necessary. 

□ In future privatisations, no 
share options to be granted fora 
least six months. 

□ Discounted share options to j 
be banned. 

□ All long-term incentive (. 
schemes and share-option pkm 1 
to be approved by shareholders, 

□ Annual report to include men 
detail on pay, pensions andpsh 


Major’s tax cut pledge leaves Tories troubled 


p© Max range: 1,180 miles 
H.O Max speed: 162 mph 
Anti-tank missiles: 16 
If&AIr to air missiles: 4 


T HE Prime Minister last week 
placed his parliamentary troops 
on 94 weeks' notice to reverse *Ibry 
fortunes and win the next general 
election — only to find himself in 
fresh trouble over tax plans which 
Labour said amounted to toe mod- 
ern equivalent of the Biblical “feed- 
ing of the 5,000”, write Michael 
White and Richard Thomas. 


John Major’s message was 
clouded by a running battle over his 
own pledges, during the leadership 
contest and afterwards, to move to- 
wards abolition of inheritance and 
capital gains taxes — policies that 
he told Labour leader Tony Blair at 
Question Time would benefit mil- 
lions thanks to the “trickle-down” ef- 
fect, but which Labour says will 
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really serve only the most wealthy. 

But the Chancellor, Kenneth 
Clarke, has given a lukewarm re! 
sponae to the idea since, expert 
conceded, only 120,000 vote, 
would directly gain from the aboli- 
tion of both taxes — compared with 
the 18 million individuals who 
would benefit directly from a LSj 
cut in the basic rate of income tax 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 
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T HREE British soldiers 
accused of conspiring to rape 
a Danish tour guide and beating 
ber to death with a shovel have 
gone on trial in Cyprus. 

A MAN jailed 1 6 years ago for 
the murder of a 14-year-old 
boy has been cleared by the 
Court of Appeal. George Long, 
aged 37, was freed after the 
court decided his conviction was 
unsafe. 

T HE three Metropolitan 
police officers acquitted on 
charges of unlawfully killing the 
deportee Joy Gardner will not 
face disciplinary charges, the 
I police Complaints Authority has 
confirmed. 

T HE Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Taylor, has dismissed Public 
Interest Immunity certificates — 
‘gagging orders” — signed by 
Home Secretary Michael 
Howard and former Foreign 
Secretary Douglas Hurd and 
ordered Whitehall to hand over 
i documents to lawyers acting for 
four directors of a military engi- 
neering firm, Ordtec, who are 
appealing against their convic- 
! don for selling weapons to 1 raq 
: riaJordan. 
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Man accused of war crimes 


Alan TTavIs 

T HE FIRST British citizen tn 
be accused under the 1991 
War Crimes Act was charged 
last week with four counts of 
murdering unnamed Jews in Nazi- 
occupied Byelorussia. 

Szymon Serafinowicz. aged 84, 
from Banstead, Surrey, was granted 
bail after the 30-minute hearing at 
Epsom magistrates court. He was 
remanded until a second hearing on 
October 5. 

Serafinowicz. the first person to 
be charged under the act, is alleged 
to have commanded a local police 
force during the second world war. 
The charges relate to the murders 


A NEW discovery could lead 
to millions of Iive9 being 
saved with new malaria treat- 
ments, Researchers in Britain 
snd the US have identified genes 
in the malaria parasite that en- 
able it to manipulate blood cells 
-both making them sticky and 
i stopping antibodies destroying 
them. 


of Jewish civilians in 1941 and 1942. I 
After the hearing his solicitor, 1 
Nicholas Bowers, insisted his client 
wrs innocent and would mount a full 
defence financed by legal aid. "Our 
client entered this country in 1947 
and has subsequently been granted 
British citizenship. He lias been an 
honest and hard working member 
of society." 

Serafinowicz, a builder and car- 
penter. tiad been aware of the police 
investigation for more than two 
years. He had been under consider- 
able stress. "He is now determined 
to have these matters brought to 
trial so that he will have toe oppor- 
tunity to clear his name,” said Mr 
Bowers, 


Neighbours of Serafinowicz said 
he was a quiet man who rarely left 
his home, except to potter around 
his garden 

• Papers outlining a possible seven 
more cases of alleged Nazi war 
criminals living in Britain have been 
sent by Scotland Yard’s war crimes 
unit to the Attorney General, Sir 
Nicholas Lyell, in the past few 
weeks. Once they have been dealt 
with, the unit is likely to be wound 
up. It has examined 369 cases at a 
cost of about £7 million since being 
set up by Parliament under the 
highly contentious 1991 War 
Crimes Act. 

Comment, page 12 



Accused: Szymon Serafinowicz 
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the defensible 

B OSNIA: WHAT to do now? First, reassert the 
commitment while recognising the dif Acuities. 
Second, find some way, limited and achievable, to 
signal that the United Nations intends to stay ih 
business. Third, stop talking about endgames: just 
because we have come a long way does not mean 
we have reached tlic conclusion. 

Amid last week’s agonising) there was a notable 
failure on anyone's part to call for immediate with- 
drawal from Bosnia — - with the powerful, irrespon- 
sible exception of the Bob Dole tendency. Some of 
the external participants may wish to be rid of the 
obligation but even they admit withdrawal 1 b not “at 1 
present" on the cards. Chiefs of staff may jib too at 
the thought of what in military terms could become 
a UN Dlenbienphu. The real question now is 
whether to let events take (heir course, noisily and 
bloodily, until withdrawal becomes the only path left 
open, or to keep looking far a course of action which 
may buy more time for negotiations. The temptation 
is to drift: the need 1 b still for commitment. 

Can die “safe areas” be saved? It is now a com- 
monplace, repeated last week by the British 
Foreign Secretary, Malcolm Rifkind, that the 
troops required to defend adequately the safe 
areas nnd authorised by the Security Council were 
never actually dispatched to Bosnia. We must ac- 
cept that it is too late to regain Srebrenica: it Is 
sheer fantasy to imagine that a UN expeditionary 
force could be dispatched over a hundred moun- 
tainous miles or that it would not become bogged 
down if it reached its destination. The problem of 
defending Bupply routes for Itself and for the 
refugees across Serb-controlled territory would be 
insuperable. It has to be recognised too that the 
much smaller enclave of Zepn is beyond protec- 
tion. In brutal military terms nothing can be done 
anywhere for several weeks. But the extra troops 
are finally there or on the way. Serious thought 
should now be given to the possibility of moving to 
ring-fence the larger enclaves of Blhac, Gorazde 
and Ttizla. With a combined population of nearly 
half a million these are much more than dots on 
the map. Sarajevo, however miserable the plight of 
itB citizens, is "safe” from being overrun: even the 
Bosnian Serbs realise that this would he only ' 
achievable by reducing the city to rubble. 

Mr Rifkind was right to note that the original LIN 
decision on setting up the safe areas also required j 
them to be demilitarised. Again for lack of troops 
tills was never achieved and there is some truth in 
Bosnian Serb claims that these areas have been 
used as launching pads for government raids or — 
most notoriously in the case of Blhac — actual of- 
fensives. Hie Bosnian Serb response in Srebrenica 
is both disproportionate and inhumane, but if safe 
areas are to be made safe then they must be demil- 
itarised too. 

French demands for the recapture of Srebrenica 
ring hollow except to a domestic audience. : 
Accompanying hints that France may pull out of 
Bosnia unless Srebrenica is retaken hetray a fun- 
damental cynicism which Britain has managed to 
avoid. Opposition calls for “ultimatums” to the 
Bosnian Serbs are equally unconvincing unless the 
consequences are carefully thought through. 
Experience so Car should rule out air strikes alto- 
gether as a means of enforcement. 

If there were easy solutions in Bosnia there 
would be no crisis now. If more had been done be- 
fore, there would be more options now. But we 
have to operate In the real world. The UN has to 
decide whnt is defensible and then seek to defend 
it, without rhetoric or bluster. 


Justice without 
a time limit 


W ERE the Lords right? Five years ago the 
House of Lords rejected the War Crimes Bill 
liy a huge majority — 207 to 74 — on the grounds 
.that justice in such prosecutions would be Impos- 
sible. Peers pointed to the 50-year gap between 
the war crimes and possible prosecution, the dete- 
rioration in memory, the age of the accused, the 
age and frailty of witnesses many of whom would 
not be able to travel and would have to give their 
evidence on video. Peers who voted against the 
BUI in 1990 will have hod their doubts confirmed 
loat week by the pictures of Szymon Seraflnowlcz, 


an 84-year-old former Byelorussian who later took 
British citizenship, walking unsteadily out of 
Epsom magistrates court accused of war crimes. 

Seraflnowlcz is (he first defendant to be charged 
under the 1991 War Crimes Act. He will enjoy all 
the rights of the rule of law. Legal aid will ensure 
his lawyers will be able to provide “a fell and vigor- 
ous defence". He remains a defendant, not an of- 
fender. It will be up to a jury to decide whether he 
is guilty of the four murder counts for which he 
stands charged. Even his trial is several months 
away. All that can be said at present is that the 
charges will not have been lightly made. A four- 
year Investigation has been conducted by Scotland 
Yard into the records of Ruspected war criminals 
living in Britain. The team included police, histori- 
ans, and civil support staff. Their evidence will 
have been examined by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions and the decision to prosecute, under 
the terms of the 1991 Act, required the personal 
approval of the Attorney General who Hab to be sat- 
isfied that it is in the public interest and that there 
1 b sufficient evidence. 

What can he said — before any of the peers 
reopen their objections — 1 b that the Commons 
was right to overrule the Lords' vote and enact the 
1991 legislation. Far from the Nuremberg trials 
having dmwn a line in 1048, (he lawyers Involved 
recognised that there was much unfinished busi- 
ness, os subsequent prosecutions In America, 
Australia and France have demonstrated. There 
has never been a statute of limitation (time limit) 
on murder prosecutions in the UK. It would have 
been odd to allow one for mass murderers. The 
1991 Act followed a report from Sir Thomas 
Hetherington, the most experienced English pros- 
ecutor of his time, who with his Scottish equivalent 
concluded: The crimes committed are so mon- 
strous that they cannot be condoned ... to take no 
action would taint the UK with the slur of being a 
haven for war criminals." 


Good deeds for 
wrong reasons 

B ILL CLINTON'S decision to “normalise” rela- 
tions with Vietnam is entirely sensible and 
long overdue. Diplomatic ties between countries 
should be as natural as trade or postal communi- 
cations: there haB to be a very exceptional reason 
for them not to be made. But this is an exceptional 
subject where the echoes of history — some tragic 
and others mocking — continue to resound 20 
years after Saigon fell. There were tears at last 
week’s hearing in Washington where one congress- 
man, a former Navy pilot, accused Vietnam of hid- 
ing the remains of US servicemen in a secret 
warehouse. There were cheers at the expatriates’ 
pub in Hanoi where a small group from the US 
business community toasted the president’s deci- 
sion which will help them compete on equal terms 
with Japanese and Korean firms. The balance in 
US opinion between war-gut hostility and eco- 
nomic interest has meant diplomatic deadlock till 
now. So what has tipped the balance? 

The administration says that the answer is sim- 
ple and that Hanoi has now fulfilled all the condi- 
tions in the "road map” given to it by the Bush 
administration for normalising relations. But even 
on the rigorous terms laid down unilateral lj' by 
Washington this haB been true for some time. 
Some US policy-makers, and many more analysts, 
point to worsening relations with China as the re-' 
ally critical factor. Washington, they say, now seeks 
stronger ties to Vietnam as a counter-weight to 
Beijing's growing regional power. The modernisa- 
tion of China's navy and its assertive claims on the - 
islands of the South China Sea are said to cause 
particular alarm. Tolerance for Chinese preten- 
sions suited the US well in the 1980s when 
Beijing's anti-Soviet posture chimed with cold war 
strategy. Now it Is China's turn for the treatment. 

The main reason offered till quite recently for 
the US refusing to normalise relations with Hanoi 
was that this would “annoy Beijing”. History, it 
might conclude, is a funny old thing. 

A good decision has been taken even if for the 
wrong reasons and Vietnam is no longer to be pun- 
ished for its temerity 20 years ago in defeating the 
world's first superpower. Welcoming the decision 
in Hanoi, Prime Minister Vo Van Kiet quietly ob- 
served (hat while the US 1 b concerned about its 
more than 1,600 soldiers listed as missing-in- 
action, . some 300,000 Vietnamese soldiers are ■ 
BtiU not accounted for. But that is another perspec- 
tive and another story. 


Look here, just pack 
it in and die quietly 
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Maggie O’Kane 

D EAR Srebrenica, sorry for 
your trouble. I'm just writing 
In say, as I told the Commons 
last week, that the best thing you 
"safe haven” Muslims could do is lo 
surrender your weapons and de- 
militarise. 

I know this is a pretty odd sugges- 
tion, but when you’re the British 
Foreign Secretary, speaking about 
Bosnia, it’s a question of muddling 
through the sticky bits: the fell of the 
first safe haven, market-place mas- 
sacres, bloody playgrounds, little 
Irmas, that sort of thing; and point- 
ing out again and again, as 1 did in 
the Commons, that we’ve sent lots of 
troops, who may be going out of 
their minds with boredom doing 
nothing — but at least we sent them. 

Incidentally, the Serbs were won- 
dering if we at the UN could help 
them out with a spot of ethnic 
cleansing — ■ given that there’s 
40,000 of you still hanging about in- 
side the Srebrenica enclave. They’ve 
asked us to help out with a road for 
you so you can dear out to Tuzla in 
centra] Bosnia. A nice big safe haven 
reservation we’ve set up. The Serbs 
have even offered to lay on the 
buses to take you to the refugee 
camps. We’re organising that. 

I know all this Is a bit hard to 
take, given that the Serb soldiers 
who have overrun you are right now 
in the UN compound at Potocari se- 
lecting men and boys of fighting age 
whom they will take away and we 
hear you are all in very, very poor 
shape. But ... on a positive note, 
our new negotiator has arrived from 
Sweden to replace David Owen, 
who worked with Stoltenberg, who 
took over from Vance, who came in 
after Carrington, who started the 
toothless diplomatic efforts a 
French diplomat once described as 
“a carcass of dead policies". 

A few other housekeeping de- 
tails: we understand there is a street 
in Srebrenica named after General 
Philippe Mori lion. You remember, 
lie was the French commander of 
the UN forces in Bosnia who 
climbed on top of a white UN tank 
in your town in March 1993 and (old 
the 60,000 of you gathered in rags 
huddled around street fires: "I will 
leave the region only when 1 am 
sure that the population is no longer 
in danger." 

On the subject of generals — 
don't pay to much attention to our 
new chap Rupert Smith. He’s a bit 
“overkeen”. He seems to think one 
of the reasons he’s in Sarajevo is to 
carry out the UN mandate and use 
all necessary 1 means to get humani- 
tarian aid through to the city. He’s 
Fluttering on about opening that 
mountain road on Mount Igman, so 
people won’t have to spend their 
fourth freezing winter in Sarajevo. 
I’ve already said we’re having none 
of that ancj we’re just ignoring him 
for the moment, but if he persists I 
may need to have a few words with 
him. 

One more thing to get straight. 
Your chaps will have to stop trying 
to fight back. We know all about last 
month’s foolish attempts to lift the 
siege of Sarajevo. We understand 
that a lot of your Bosnian army sol- 
diers have lost their families and 
come from those awful camps that 
the Serbs set up in August 1992, but 
the idea must be pretty clear by 


now. You are supposed to sil andrtt 1 
lor another summer in your fe^' 
overcrowded sale havens, waning' 
for winter, watching your cliildm 1 
in the playgrounds and listening fc 
the shells. "Shooting the beef," 
General Mladic calls shelling civil' 
ians. Speaking of another kind of 
beef, the Rapid Reaction Force has 
started work. That's 10.00U new sol 
diers armed with the latest and the' 
best. We had to send them in after 
the Serbs started tying our boys M 
lamp-posts. Or as M Chirac palsied; 
out on June 2: “France wifi no, 
longer tolerate that her soldier? art : 
humiliated, wounded or killed with ' 
impunity." 

Or, to put it another way, tfr i 
Bosnian Serbs can kill as many of 
you lot as they like, in playground, ' 
and bread queues, but don't go a j 
barras9ing us by tying our solfol 
to bridges and then putting them on 
television. 

I know you must be feeling pretty 
annoyed with us but the bottom Rnr 
is this: we never had a strategy. Our 
response in Bosnia has been deter- 
mined by that great strategist of 
statecraft, Machiavelli. who said, 
quite rightly, that it does not matier 
what you do as long as it looks lib' 
you are doing something. 

S O WE'VE been pumping in 
soldiers, who don't know why 
they are there, to escort food 
dial is not allowed through: lo fly 
planes that the Serbs forbid to fly; to 
create safe havens like yours whict 
they cannot protect because, i 
Britain, people like John Major. 
Douglas Hurd and myself *ere 
never prepared to put ourselves on 
the line and risk a domestic bai- 
lash by declaring in a clear and Iw 
ourable voice in Europe whsi 1 1 
plain to anyone, certainly to anywc 
as smart as me, that it takes forces 
stop the Serbs. 

And — this is the sticky bit « 
could never admit — to declare tte 
Bosnia is worth fighting for. Be- 
cause this isn't an ancient ethnic 
war l)iii the jackboot of modem:# 
tnrised racism in Europe. The very 
jackboot dial the United Nation 
was set up to protect us against aw 
something that Nato, now with 
must powerful ariity in the «dd. 
has (he power to fight. 

So. all that said and done, *® 
don’t you lot from Srebrenica pw j 
up your little bundles, like theotwf 
250,000 who have gone before yw- 
and clear off. 

Yoitnsittm 

Malcolm 
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French nuclear issue 
clouds German view 


Lu cas Oelattra In Bonn 

R ARELY has Frence been the 
subject of so much attention 
In Germany. Unfortunately, 
it Is In less than kind terms that it is 
making the news here. The day be- 
fore the July 11 Franco-German 
summit in Strasbourg, President 
Jacques Chirac's picture was in all 
the weeklies, but mostly against a 
backdrop of the Hiroshima atomic 
bomb explosion and the victims of 
that blast. 

The news that France planned to 
j resume nuclear tests has outraged 
German public opinion, which re- 
sets violently on the question of the 
bomb, with its devastating conse- 
quences for the environment. In a 
way, using the atom for military pur- 
poses is seen here as a great perver- 
sion— the final insult to the future 
of mankind. This is one of the funda- 
mental issues on which there is a 
consensus In the modern Federal 
Republic. 

Bonn is not ruling out the possi- 
bility that “widespreRtl anti-French 
sentiments" might be expressed 
throughout the country when the 
tests start in September. With die 
public leaning hard on them, Ger- 
man leaders are in an extremely 
awkward position with regard to 
Paris, for they are well aware that 
the issue could quickly spill over 
from the context uf nuclear tests to 
other areas. “If Chirac cuts the num- 
[ her of tests to three or four, that 
would obviously be a very good 
i thing," said a Bonn spokesman. 

On July 10 Chancellor Helmut 
, Kohl felt he had to issue n statement 
>aying he would raise the matter 
privately at his Strasbourg meeting 
Mth Chirac the following day. The 
confused blend of anti-militarist and 
anti-French pressures is such thru 
«>nie German officials say they are 
'relieved" that no agreement has 
jet been reached with Paris on Gor- 
many's 9hare in financing the 
programme to construct the obser- 
vation satellites Helios II and Horus. 


The official view In Bonn is that 
the German government is-goiftg to 
be answerable to parliament every 
time a French nuclear test takes 
place in Mururoa, beginning in the 
autumn. In the Bundestag recently 
a Free Democratic Party deputy put 
France in the same boat as China, 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU) 
deputies indignantly recalled that 
the French Had£s missiles (now dis- 
mantled) were targeted on Ger- 
many not so long ago. 

So it appeare that, two months 
after Chirac's election, a "new era of 
suspicion” between the two coun- 
tries may be developing. What 
makes the nuclear tests so important 
is that their political implications far 
uutweigh their military value. 

"I wouldn’t be surprised if the 
Germans became less enthusiastic 
about European political union if 
France continued to assert the 
exclusive character of its national 
sovereignty." said Gilntfaer Nonnen- 
macher of the Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung. ‘This is particularly 
true where nuclear tests are con- 
cerned. but it is also true where 
French reluctance to apply the 
Schengen convention ito lift border 
controls | is concerned." 

Another argument is quietly be- 
ginning to gain ground ill official 
government circles. "If the French 
consider the bomb is their business, 
couldn’t the Germans argue tlisn the 
Deutschmark is, after all. equally 
exclusively a matter of German na- 
tional sovereignly?” Some Germnn 
quarters even appear Lo be secretly 
hoping that France might not he 
able to fulfil the Maastricht treaty's 
convergence criteria on time. 

A recent Dresdner Bank analysis, 
published after France adopted its 
supplementary finance bill for 1995. 
drew .attention to the scepticism in 
the German financial community. 

But what is worrying the Ger- 
mans most is the French determina- 
tion l«> bring in, right from the start, 
countries with weak currencies, 
such as Spain and Italy, into the sin- 



Chlrac delivers his speech against a background of anti-teat posters 
at the European Parliament in Strasbourg photograph era cabanis 


gle currency system — indicating in | 
this way its intention of counter- 
balancing the power of the 
Deutschmark. 

Hence the Bundesbank’s re- 
peated attempts to reinforce the 
budgetary discipline mechanisms 
applying to future countries juining 
the European economic and mone- 
tary union. France is, as uf now, re- 
fusing lo extend the Maastricht 
criteria by adding what one French 
diplomat calls the Tielineyer crite- 
ria" (after Hans Tielmeyer, presi- 
dent id the Bundesbank). 

Seen from Germany, French lead- 
ers do nut appear to lie ready lo but- 
tress the monetary union with a 
political union that Bonn regards as 
its indispensable corollary. Bonn 
fears that the current Anglo-French 
"flirtation" could help to weaken Eu- 
rope politically. 

Tlit return of Gaullism to govern- 
ment in France is far from welcome. 
Described as a "boor" in mass-circu- 
lation newspapers, and perceived in 


government circles as "an inveter- 
ate representative of the French 
stale model", Chirac still has not 
found the words to soothe an angry 
Germany. On an official level, 
though, nothing has changed. Kohl 
speaks of his “friend" Jacques 
Chirac and keeps up the appearance 
of continuity. 

in fact, German officials nre cur- 
rently at a stage where they arc tak- 
ing stock of the situation and 
remaining on t heir guard, according 
in a French diplomat. Until they find 
nut his real intentions, Bonn's lead- 
ers have decided to give Chirac 
plenty of credit. 

“France today is a big question 
mark for the Germans," said one 
observer. 

While Kohl and his aides express 
firm confidence in the future of rela- 
tions with Paris, oilier, more scepti- 
cal voices are being heard nearly 
everywhere. Is France becoming 
marginalised in Europe? 

(July 12) 


Algerian hardliners call the tune 



The murder of an imam in 
Paris is raising fears of 
Algeria’s conflict spilling 
over into France, writes 

Catherine Simon 

POULD the “second Algerian; 
V war "- as some are too hastily 
nllm £ 11. spread to France in the • 
jume way as happened in the 1950s? 
2*5 ^fearful proBpect suggests 
*u all too easily following the 
01 ^ U of Imam Abdelbaki 

Wraoui, co-founder of Algeria's 
fanned Islamic Salvation Front 
R shot dead inside his 

„ e Wyrha mosque in Paris’s 18th 
arr Mdisse»tent, 

■fen!? analysts go further and say 
killing is probably the work of a 
by the Armed Islamic 
: jpIA), which has been fight- 

anH Algerian government 

u J? T IS - Whoever is responsi- 
p . 0119 ® ihe first assassination in 
J ;nre °* a Prominent Algerian fig- 


ure since Algiers declared a state of 
emergency in 1992. 

The suggested scenario is nrit 
that fer-fetched. Implacably opposed 
to any deal with the' Algerian gov- 
ernment. usually referred to as the 
taghout (tyrant) , hardliners in the Is- 
lamist fundamentalist movement do 
not trike' tdndty r — to put it iriildly — ■ , 
to the secret moves being made to ; 
establish a “dialogue" between FIS 
leaders Abassi Mridftni, Ati Benhadj 
and Abdelkatier . Habh'ani, on the 
one hand, and 'the Algiers military 1 
governmept on the other. '' 

' According to this view, Sahraoui's • 
assassination should be seen as a 
warning shot across the boWs of the 
FIS that Ik designed to intimidate its 
political leaders, who are regarded 
as traitors to the cause. Attractive 
though this heading is, it neverthe- 
less oversimplifies the situation. , 
The "military” elements irt 'the Is- 
lamist ranks are not alone in want- : 
ing the war 'to cohtinue. Powerful 
advocates of “security" are to be 
found in the government, particu- 


larly in the army, and its civilian ad- ' 
niinistrative and party extendons. 

Members of tills minority of rab- 
ble-rousers, opposed to any compro- 
mise with the Islamists and to any 
real dialogue with ' the democratic 
opposition! want aboVe all to pre- 
serve their advantages and political : 
leverage. 

For waging their campaign in AF ; 
geria and abroad, they enjpy consid- : 
erable diplomatic and media clout, i 
as was seen when the Algeririn oppo- 
sition' parties met in Roihe in No- 
vember 1994 and January 1 1995, Brit 
the tight security clamjkiown also 
confers less well known benefits. 
What the Algerians call the military 
security service (SM) is only one of ; 
: ihany branches, and at a time of se- 
vere crisis they are active in al] sorts 
ofways. V 

The splits and rivalries bedev- 
illing die ranks of the Islamist move- ' 
itfent are not new. They cannot i>e ; 
reduced tb an assumed sqi&ririg off ■ 
between 1 the GIA arid the ‘ armed 
wing of the FIS, the Islamic Salva- 


tion Army (AIS). Well-Informed 
sources say that the GIA s pMt 1 
into several “small GIAs", generally 
all opposed to one another. Tills ten- 
dency to fragment uncontrollably 
appeared to become more pro- 
nounced following the death of a , 
GIA “emir”, Sid Ahmed Mourad aka 
Djaafer El Afghani, whd was killed 
in February last year. 

In an oddly symmetrical way, l 
much the Same process has token j 
placb on the government side. with j 
the do-ordination’ between the dif- ; 
ferent “secret services" — if it ever ; 
existed — breaking down overtime. 
Every clan in the government de- 
pends on its "OWn militiad and : Us 
own intermediaries in the “Ser- 
vices". Highly skilled in the art of 
manipulation, the lattef riot only jklt 
pressure on the Algerian media, but 
are also 'apparently 1 capable ’ 6f 
making threats and Carrying out at- 
tacks that are then blamed on Is- 
lamist" terrorists", 

1 Given the circumstances, it will 
probably be difficult to know — ■ for 
a long time to crime —who ordered 
Sahraoui's execution. 

(July 13) 


Time to forge 
a new nation 
of Islam 


EDITORIAL 

T H E -Hu y after Imam Abdel- 
bold Sahraoui was assassi- 
nated In his prayer room in 
Paris, Muslims demanded that 
mosques be as well guarded as 
synagogues. It reflects the fears 
that have arisen In die Muslim 
community — fear of a politicl- 
aation of their places of worship, 
fear of a growing tendency to In- 
form on one another, and fear of 
more discredit falling on a com- 
munity which, although it has Its 
Islamist sympathisers, is for the 
most part moderate and anxious 
to become integrated. 

The Quhi d'Orsuy und the in- 
terior ministry have been ex- 
pecting the Algerians to start 
settling their scores in France 
for a long time, and have prom- 
ised to do everything possible to 
shed light on the murder. The 
Muslim community’s leaders 
have reacted by calling on their 
people to remain calm. But once 
lignin, it is political events out- 
side France that arc highlighting 
the difficulties of the 4 million- 
strong comm unit)' which has ho 
often been the target of repres- 
sive policies. 

The difficulties have long 
since been identified — frag- 
mentation on ethnic lines, 
absence of proper representa- 
tion, guidance provided by un- 
trained immiiH, and financial 
pressures from Arab countries 
that bankroll the community. 

Compounding nil this is preH- 
surc from a militiuit rundiuncnUil- 
ism — coming from foreign 
support networks of Islamist 
movements that liave infiltrated 
Into die country and local pres- 
sure as a result of die problems in 
the suburbs, the bankruptcy of in- 
tegration policies, the mistakes of 
the educational system, and the 
general sense of being excluded. 

While the Islomlsm dint uses 
France as a “sanctuary” cannot 
be confused with simple asser- 
i (tons of Identity by young North 
t • Africans who, let down by secular 
r anti-racist movements, seek 
- refuge in Islam, (heir methods 
f are sometimes the same — work- 
- • ing on social problems, and gahi- 
i i log control of , educational aid 
a networks rind places of worship. 

1 1 The assassination In tiic heart 
i of Paris of an Algerian Imam can 
1 only strengthen the hands of 
1 1 those who urge aropressive pol- , 
ti j icy based On ihnintnlitlng strict 
f- ■ border Controls' 'and smashing; 
r ' Islnriist networks. j 

;. • ' But this 'is not endOgh; The : 
S : government has on obligation to 
s ' help thri Muslim cotibnUnlty Shake 
r- off the hold that foreign countries 
if ! have on'lt rind — despite the offl- . 
it dal secular 5 straitjricket —'help 
it; towards die emergence of an 
if “Islam of France”, With’ proper 
it- place* of worship that are easy to 
b- keep ' Under check and hove 
’ trained officials. However, the di- 
III ; visions among. Muslim leaders ; 
Dr i can only encourage the' aupport- 
:dj ere of a do-nothing policy that; 
' trill be suicidal ln the short tehn'. 
(Jutyl4) 
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Venice strives to rise above a sea of cliches 


The mayor is struggling to 
stop the city becoming 
a cultural Disneyland, 
write Marle-Claude 
Decamps and 
Emmanuel de Roux 


T HERE is nothing spectaf li- 
ter about the mechanical 
diggers dredging a 50-metre 
stretch of canal, but large numbers 
of Venetians have been flacking to 
watch the age-old operation, a (radf- 
lion that even the Napoleonic in- 
vader respected. 

And it is here in Hie foul-smelling 
mud,, accumulated during 40 years 
of administrative negligence, (hat 
Venice lias probably deposited its 
latest myth — that of a renaissance 
through the efforts of its mayor, the 
philosopher Massimo Cacciari. 

A new myth? Surely everything 
that can be said has been said about 
Venice. Its largely literary legend, 
which crams 6 million tourists into 
the city every year, is transforming 
the place Marcel Proust regarded as 
the “shrine of religion and beauty” 
into a drab and dreary flea market. 

If a more ecological and despair- 
ing version is needed, there is no 
shortage of doomsaylngs about the 
fragile ecosystem of a city corroded 
by pollution and the inexorably ris- 
ing waters of its lagoon. A mass of 
cliches conclude with the same in- 
vocation: Venice must be saved. 

With this in mind, countless com- 
mittees have been formed, some 
even becoming professions. Mil- 
lions have been wasted on hare- 
brained schemes such as water- 
proofing the Piazza San Marco, or 
the ambitious construction of a mo- 
bile sea wall for opening and closing 
the lagoon entrances. 

All 1ms been swallowed up in the 
waters that seem to be Venice's ulti- 
mate fate. So is there any justifica- 
tion for the flurry of hope raised by 
the election of this mayor a year and 
a half ago without the backing of the 
mainstream parties? Couldn’t this 
academic be just an illusion in a city 
“where lions fly and pigeons walk"? 
Would he not simply philosophise 
about the “necessity of angels", as 
he has said in one of his philosophi- 
cal essays? “Let’s have done with 
myths and all this morbid talk about 
Venice dying. Do I have to say it 
again? Thomas Mann doesn't live 
here any more." 

In his office near the Rialto, Cac- 
ciari gives himself a 30-minute 
break from a clutter of flies. Anger 
is suppressed behind hl9 waxen pal- 
lor and luxuriant beard: people have 
been trying to “save" Venice for the 
past 50 years, he says, and the 
whole thing will have to be done 
again. 

Administratively, the community 
consists of 290,000 residents, 

200,000 of whom live on the “main- 
land" in the industrial boroughs of 
Mestre and Marghera, 20,000 on 
the small islands, and the remaining 

70,000 in the “historic centre". Forty 
years ago, this core numbered 
170,000. At this rate, within a gener- 
ation Venice wjll be a empty shell of 
luxury haunted by. holidaymakers 
dreaming of bygone splendours. 

The line is narrow between the 
, temptation to preserve Venice as It 
la, as a museum of Itself— often the 
more or less conscious choice of 
foreigners -rr and the twenties 
dream. (? f renovating It completely. 
"Enough of. hfuid-tormoiith pro- 
jects/ says Cacciari. "We have de- 



What price renaissance? The city centre, monopolised by rich tourists, has only one dormitory for the 
homeless, and drugs are causing havoc, even among the gondoliers photograph: ray Roberts 


cided on a thorough review of gen- 
eral structures.” 

He has taken out a double-page 
spread in the local newspaper, 
Gazzettino, to tell his constituents 
about the 37 projects started since 
he took office. “Each has its own fi- 
nancing. I wouldn't have wanted to 
hear of it otherwise." They range 
from dredging the canals in the 
city’s historic centre to extending 
Marco Polo airport. 

Central schemes include reor- 
ganising tiie city's "ancient" and 
“modern" museums, such as the re- 
cently renovated Padiglione Italiano 
dei Giardini, which will become a 
museum of contemporary art, the 
opening of a science and technology 
park in Marghera, and turning the 
former mills on Giudecca island into 
a convention centre. 

Perhaps the most intellectual of 
Venetian mayors. Cacciari is the 
man lo renovate the city. A bache- 
lor. well past 50, he still lives with 
his mother and a library of 15.000 
books. A solitary man. he has above 
all the advantage of being a Venet- 
ian. son of n well-known city paedia- 
trician. After serving two terms as a 
Communist Party deputy in the late 
1970s, he moved away from the 
party when in 1990 it re-emerged as 
the Democratic Party of the Left 
(PDS). The Socialist Party made 
overtures to him, but he brushed 
them off with a cruel quip that is 
now famous: “Become a Socialist? 
No thank you, I'm already rich 
through my family." 

Everybody in Venice knows this 
mayor who draws his strength from 
the city's shared roots — the writ- 
ings of art historian Marcello Taf- 
teri and Giuseppl Mazzariol, the 
man who unsuccessfully pleaded 
with architects like Le Corbusier 
and Louis Kahn to come and build 
on the lagoon. Paolo Costa, rector of 
Foscari University, recalls “In the 
1960s we were a small group around 
Mazzariol, who was, considering 
the city's problems. Massimo was a 
short-tempered young man who 
sometimes threw tantrums. .He was 
almost always paradoxical, but fre- 
quently right.” 

So Ip 1993 when this farmer 
undisciplined leftist hothead ran for 
mayor backed by. a coalition of the 
PDS, the Communist Refoundation 
(Rifondazione Comunista), Greens 
and a few independents, he was an : 
easy winner. 

Cacciari still rides high in opinion 
poll®, getting more than 50 per cept. 


But he Is "respected more than 
loved", says Paolo Vitti, director of 
the Palazzo Grass!, Flat's presti- 
gious cultural showcase. But Vitti 
also recognises that he is the “firat 
mayor who has lived up to the city’s 
reputation”. 

Opposition to Cacciari can be 
found, oddly enough, in the Rifon- 
dazione Comunista, the party of for- 
mer communists that still hankers 
for the old order. Among them is 
Paolo Cacciari, Massimo's brother, 
a regional deputy who regrets that 
the mayor has cobbled together a 
team of “technocrats for giving him- 
self an image, instead of relying on 
die parties that supported him. 

“We all know where the roots of 
i Venice's problems lie." he says. 
“What's missing is the will lo ad- 
dress them. What’s needed here is 
an authoritative chief magistrate, 
otherwise the city will be reduced to 
a cultural Disneyland." 

Authority is something Massimo 
Cacciari does not lack, and he puts 
his job on the line whenever his 
plans are resisted. He works 12- to 
14-hour days and spends two morn- 
ings a week listening to con- 
stituents' complaints. Yet for a man 
pressed for time, he never skips an 
appointment with the media. 

ft T D0NT KNOW whether 
I he is the best of mayors," 
•Mm says one of his most im- 
placable opponents, Renato Bru- 
netta, an economist “But he is the 
best of communicators. The prob- 
lem is, his record after 18 monthB In 
office is zero, as insignificant as 
what he formerly did In the Cham- 
ber of Deputies." 

“My obsession is precisely to 
have the means for acting,” Cacciari 
retorts angrily, "for at last shaking 
off the hand of Rome and the re- 
gion. Venice’s problem Ib the same, 
but in more acute form, as .the one 
facing all large Italian communes in 
a completely centralised system." 

What about the pew law on elect- 
ing mayors directly? 

"Pure illusion'. The law lets us 
choose our assistants, that’s all. I 
have 0.1 per cent more power, that’s 
all. Local authorities can't do a thing 
without going through die filter of 

10,000 supervisors, regulations and 
checks. It’s this impenetrable jungle 
of lawB that has helped to spread 
corruption. When you can't legiti- 
mately bring off a project, you're 
tempted to take short-cutsi.such ps 
misappropriating public funds," 


It is not by chance that Gian- 
franco Mosetto, the city official re- 
sponsible for culture, 19 primarily a 
specialist in cultural economy. The 
watchword is to reverse the present 
trend, rescue culture from ephem- 
era] splurging and make it the cen- 
trepiece of a more thoughtful, and 
more Elitist, tourism. 

Meanwhile, the pernicious effect 
of the tourist monoculture hides the 
real Venice that is trying to live 
down its own myth. 

“It's the Venice people prefer not 
to see. as everything here is geared 
for making money." says Gianni 
Scarpa, a social service volunteer 
who every evening distributes food 
to people at Caunaregio, where Tin- 
toretto used to live. It's a Venice 
“where hotels are full, but there's 
only one dormitory of 30 beds for 
the homeless”. 

Gianfranco Bettin, the city official 
who looks after social problems, 
says rents are too high, but owners 
cannot resist a foreign visitor pre- 
pared to pay any price, for a mid-city 
apartment. 

“Children have to go all the way 
across town tu school, because 
there aren't enough of them," com- 
plains Dr Marina Patles. The same 
is true of shops for basic necessi- 
ties. “Even my plumber has gone to 
sell masks to tourists. Shouldn’t tiie 
residents of Venice be saved first?" 

The desertification is accompa- 
nied by an “easy-money” syndrome, 
says Bettin. Drugs are causing 
havoc, especially among gondoliers, 
who earn twice as much as a univer- 
sity professor. Entertainment is also 
becoming a problem: it 1 b hard to 
find a bar open after 11 pm. 

Deprived of their city, young peo- 
ple are moving out In droves. Will 
older professional people, such as 
civil servants and bank employees, 
be forced to follow suit? Venice, ac- 
cording to one commentator, must 
broaden its employment base and, 
for this, patience is needed-, 

Will Massimo. Cacciari have such 
patience? ' 4 . 

He has repeatedly said he will not 
stand for re-electiqn in 199£ “I am 
an intellectual who has shown that 
he. can keep his feet firmly on the : 
.ground. I have given the local com- 
munity several years of my life and I ; 
don’t want to die in office./ , . 

, But, if this. "radical reformist", as 
he cal Is , himself, is looking for a na- ; 
tionalrole, ^hat better springboard ' 
i could he haye tbaq Venice?' • 
(July*), : 
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Nigeria tries ; 
to root out f 
drug-runners 

Mlchftle Maririfluea I n LaaoT" 

I N AN investigation of links V 
tween car dealers and moae, 
laundering, officers of Nigeria's Ni 
tiona! Drug Law Enforcenvc' 
Agency recently raided ft,' 
premises of several luxury carded 
er* in. hagos. . 

Some of the dealers who wen. 
later released and ' cleared of i& 
volvement in the traffic haw ben' 
highly critical of the raid. Thejm' 
portation of luxury cars is only the' 
most visible — and by far the least i 
important — form of recycling prof 
its from an international narcotics 
trade in which Nigerians over the , 
past few years have carved out 3 j 
niche for themselves. | 

But Genera] Musa Bamalyi ht£>\ 
of the agency since early 1994, lih 1 
spectacular operations. It wak'' 
who urged the death penalty. not:, 
only for narcotics trafficken but 
their wives as well. Bamalyi says 
that he has “a war to win" and can- 
not afford to be too fussy. Thegav 
eral is reportedly incorruptible, 
unlike his three civilian predece* 
sors at the head of the agency, all of 
whom had to leave their jobs in dis- 
grace. 

Since the end of the 1980s, Nige- 
ria has become pivotal in the flow w 
drugs into Europe and the United 
States. The US authorities say 
per cent of the heroin entering the 
country comes through Nigerii 
In March 1994, about the saw 
time as Nigeria's new master. Gen- 
eral Sani Abacha, was giving ihegv 
ahead to General Bamalyi to saa& 
the drug networks, the US decided 1 - 
to withdraw Nigeria's credit ratstf 
and place it in I he same category - ! 
countries widely known to be in 
vnlvecl in drug trafficking, such a- ’ 
Algeria, Iran and Syria. 

This withdrawal has had immedi- 
ate ecunumic consequences «idi 
the US vetoing all credit applica- 
tions from these countries— partic- 
ularly for World Bank money. 

Nigeria's military regime worked 
hard last year to have its credit rat 
ing restored. With its corrupt ete 
meats weeded out and tiie service* | 
strengthened by an additional 50J 1 . 
recruits, the agency claims that it 
picked up 693 suspects last year, hi: 
eluding 12 drug barons, and seized | . 
more then 90 kilos of heroin*® jl 
about as much cocaine. But at tw 
end of March, Nigeria was still m. 
the list of rogue countries. 

US Drug Enforcement Addns j 
tration experts criticise their Niff 1 , 
ian counterparts for concent^: 
on small-time pushers and not raj® 
ing the operational brains behind® 
networks. Stung by the chafl* 
Nigeria’s military gqvenimeiilJF 
lished a decree last month require 
financial institutions to rep°4“ 
Nigeria’s Central Bank all trasj’ 
of sums in excess, of $ 10 , 000 , 
a ceiling on, cash transact 
giving the agency discretionary ? 0 * 
era to tap telephones. . ‘ . .. 1 , 

The new regulations have 
much irritation in.the banjqD?fJ“ 


ynunity, but have be?n JJ 

“courageous” by theVniteo 
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Bangladeshi women begin to fight hack 


ambassador, to Njgqri^, 

,'rington.' “Nigeria. spesiffcm'J 
Central Bank, now keeps 
professional eye pn.big niqyefl#® 


Corine Lesnes in 

I Comilla charts the 
struggle of Sufia Begum 

1 

F IVE years ago Sufia Begum 
was what her religion, Islam, 
calls a virtuous woman: she 
was reluctant to shake hands with a 
man and when her husband beat 
her, as he often did in the early days 
of their marriage, she said nothing. 

If she did happen to complain, her 
mother would invariably quote a 
proverb which said that the part of 
the body which had been beaten 

would “go to heaven". 

Sufia Begum used to work in the 
fields round her village near 
Comilla. in eastern Bangladesh. For 
planting rice seedlings or potatoes, 
she was paid a third as much as men 
got for doing the same job. Until 
1989 *he never used her right to 
vote. "We'll take care of that tor 
you." her husband explained. 

Sufia Begum was nut the most 
unhappy of women. She might nccti- 
-ionaliy have to go to bed without 
eating, but her feet were not 
Beamed like those uf the women 
who broke rocks by the riverside. 

Feminists claim that rock-breaking 
represents social progress: it means 
that women are “getting tougher". 

In the old days they used to break 
only bricks, whereas now they are 
employed, like men, lo break the 
rocks that boats unload on to the 
river banks. Bangladesh has mainly 
.illuvial soil, as can be seen during 
the dry season, before the monsoon 
rains put much of it under water. 
Rocks are consequently in short sup- 
ply. The Bangladeshis either import 
diem or wait for them to be washed 
down by rivers flowing southwards 
j from India. The women sit cross- 
legged under sunshades hammering 
away at their rocks from morning in 
J evening. Sometimes the hammer 
misses and hits their toes, which are 
Poorly protected by bits of car tyre. 

The women are paid piecework 
rates for each basket of drippings 
they produce, but they are usually 
• heated by their foreman. However, 
the few I managed to speak to said 
that what they liked about their job 
were the flexible working hours, 
which enabled them to do their 
household chores in the morning 
before going out to break rocks 
until dusk. 

Sufia Begum and Islam were not 
in conflict, for in Bangladesh it is a 
religion tinged with n certain gentle 
Bengali way of life. She would not 
go out unless she had to, and wore a 
simple sari, rather than one of those 
expensive black outfits that cover 
women from head to foot 



iLLusi rwTion resaw oesagw-. 


hhc could nut afford In stay ul 
home, like certain leisured women 
in Dimka who say they are delighted 
to live in purdah because they think 
it confers greater notability. 

Hie case of Sufia Begum would 
seem lu support the hypothesis 
that, while poverty sometimes fails 
the llmues of Islamic fundamental- 
ism. extreme poverty can only mili- 
tate against Islam's attempt lo force 
women to stay at home. 

Sufia Begum's emotional life 
began inauspiciously. She spent 
what was supposed to be her first 
night or love sitting in tiie rain, after 
refusing to submit to the brutal be- 
haviour of her husband. But she be- 
came a good wife to him — if not a 
good mother, for she had not yet 
had any children — when, all of a 
sudden, she became the standard- 
bearer <>f feminism in Comilla. 

According to Saleem Sainad, a 
journalist, “there are now hundreds 
of such Nasreens around tiie coun- 
try". In August last year, the 
Bauglndeshi novelist Tasllma Nas- 
reen took refuge in Europe after 
being prosecuted for blasphemy in 
Bangladesh. 

The situation of Sufia Begum and 
women like her began to change 
when they decided to form their 


own groups. The initiative came 
from a nun-governmental organisa- 
tion called Nijetii Kuri fself-inan- 
agcuieiU"). one uf Bangladesh's 800 
NftOs, which cover a wide variety 
uf humanitarian sectors tram illiter- 
acy and help for the handicapped to 
the plight of rickshaw drivers. 

Bangladesh is a country of NGOs 
par excellence. For once, it is not 
western organisations lliat call the 
tune: their financial aid is welcome, 
but self-help is the rule when it 
comes to the implementation of 
programmes. 'Blanks to the efforts of 
Znfruiteh Chowdliury. a militant doc- 
tor who was the first lo use female 
labour at Iris medical centre in Savar, 
Bangladesh now produces the full 
range of basic medicinal products 
and is self-sufficient in antibiotics. 

'The largest co-operative associa- 
tion in the country is the Grameen 
Bank, tiie “pour people's bank”, 
whose system of mini-loans has 
served as a model In the West, no- 
tably in France. Set up 12 years ago, 
it lends mainly to women and has a 
workforce of 12,000. It has begun to 
equip itself with cellular telephones 
so that rice prices can be communi- 
cated more quickly. 

Experts ascribe the Bangladeshis' 
determination to take responsibility 


for themselves partly to the national- 
ist tradition Hint resulted in the birth 
of the country in 1971, after the 
cyclone of November 1970 and the 
war of secession with Pakistan, and 
partly lo a feeling of urgency. 
Bangladesh is just over half the size 
of the United Kingdom and has 120 
million inhabitants; and the popula- 
tion is increasing at a rate of 2.5 
million a year. 

Nijera Kori's squads of women 
counsellors applied the same tactics 
to Sufia Begum’s village as they had 
to other villages. They went from 
house to house informing women of 
their rights. The organisation, 
which is modest in size, provides 
neither food aid nor medical or so- 
cial assistance. 

Hie counsellors were not allowed 
into some houses because, one of 
them says, “mothers-in-law said we 
liad come to turn them into Chris- 
tians". Recently anti-NGO pro- 
nouncements by the mullahs have | 
become more frequent. But the per- 
sonnel of such organisations are not 
overly worried. "In the old days we 
used to get alarmed," says Father 
Klaus, who works in Chittagong. 
"Now we just lei them talk. Usually 
only about one out of a hundred 
families take any notice." 

Faiwas are issued by village 
councils which carry little weight — 
■'lt'3 rather like the village priest 
registering his disapproval." says a 
diplomat. Flurries of faiwas occur as 
ami when it h politically expedient. 

Some councils are worried about 
the fact that women will have their 
photographs taken for the elector's 
cards to be used at the next general 
election in 1996. The poll will pit two 
women against each other, the pre- 
sent prime minister. Khaleda ZUi. 
and the leader nr the Awaini 
League, Sheikh Hasina. 


S UFIA BEGUM hekl a press 
conference in tiie straw hut 
where the women’s group 
meets twice a month. She sat on mat- 
ting. surrounded by her assistants 
anil the rank-and-file with babies in 
their arms. 

There were only two men present 
— one of them young and bearded, 
who stared fixedly at Use malting as 
he listened, and an older man who 
had dropped in on his way to the 
paddy fields, and who stood with iris 
hoe on his shoulder, visibly tickled 
pink by the boldness of the younger 
generation. Sufia Begum explained 
that one of the main problems was 
the dowry system. It so happens — 
whatever people may think in the 
West — that this main instrument of 
female exploitation has less to do 
with Islam than with Hindu cultural 


traditions. In most Islamic countries 
where o dowry system is practised, 
it takes the form of a bride-price 
paid by the husband. In Bangladesh 
it is the wife’s family that stumps up. 

The required contribution varies 
from region to region. The dowry 
may take the form of a television 
set, gold items, or cash worth 
roughly three times the annual 
salary of a farm worker. 

Candidates for the bride’s hand 
are not always totally disinterested. 
"Sometimes they take a second wife 
so they can buy an airplane ticket to 
go and work in the Middle East," 
says Sufia Begum. Sometimes, too, 
the husband beats his wife as a way 
of putting pressure on his in-laws to 
cough up the final instalment of the 
dowry if it has not all been paid at 
the time of the wedding. 

Feminist lawyers say violence is 
common. But the situation is not 
nearly as scandalous as in India, 
where almost 5,000 women died 
front “accidental" burns in 1U9U. 

Within the space uf only a few 
years, the Comilla group has 
produced some startling results. 
Women got a pay rise after setting 
up road-blocks, and the difference 
between what they and men earned 
was reduced. When they address ;i 
mullah, who neither asks them to sit ! 
down nor is allowed to Look them in I 
the eyes, they do so with their hack'' 1 
to him. They now vote at elections, 
and organise their voting strategy in 
such n way that the mayor is forced 
to heed their views. "Il l send n noli- 
to the mayor, he comes running j 
along straight away," Sufia Begum 1 
says proudly. 

The group also tines its best i«< ■ 
solve personal problems. Recent Iv | 
it had to deal with a complaint from | 
i\ second wife, who felt she hud j 
been discriminated against when 
the husband died. A delegation ol 
50 women went to visit the mayor, 
who ensured that the inheritance 
was fairly shared. It would appear 
that violence lias become less com- 
mon. because any wife batterer 
risks the immediate opprobrium of 
other villagers. 

Sufia Begum's own domestic situ- 
ation has improved. Her husband, 
proud of being married to a village 
personality, is now belter behaved. 
She lets him accompany her when 
she goes to Dhaka for a bureau 
meeting or a political demonstration. 

It takes three hours to gel from 
Comilla lo Dhaka by bus. A few 
1 seats on. the Ims are reserved for 
I women. Once they liavc been taken, 
r the driver refuses to allow other 
I women to board his vehicle. The 
5 reason he gives is that, when 
- women travel standing up, men 
z have to keep their distance — which 

f means a lot of room for other poten- 
d tial passengers is wasted, 
il (July 4) 


How to prevent crockery from flying 


today through. Kano,, he sa% 
, (July, 8) ;i 


Jean-Mlohel Normand 

F OR several years now, the 
, manufacturers and retailers 
w dishwashers In France have 
had to come to terms with the 
,act “a* they cannot persuade 
®ore than one household out of 
three to buy one of their appll- : 
“ices. Sales of dishwashers 
wwe 787,000 In 1000, but will 
notexceed 740,000 this year. 

wjat puzzles them Is why 
pairing up should be the last do- 
mestic chore to resist the process 

Mechanisation. After scrutinls- 
fog the statistics of the French 
Rational Institute of Economic 
and Statistical Information 


(In see) and consulting sociolo- 
gists, they now have a better Idea 
of why thlB should be so. But that 
does not make them feel any 
more optimistic. 

The Btnali size of French 
kitchens, the fall in the average 
number of people breach 
household, and the high {nice of 
such appliances cannot alone - 
explain sluggish dishwasher • - 
sales, when 07 per cent of 
households possess a Washing 
machine and 08 per cent a 
refrigerator. 

It turns outthatthe appar- 
ently routine activity of doing the 
washing up plays a key social , . 
role: hi some cases;lt can Im- 


prove people's psychological 
equilibrium, and hi others en- 
courage harmonious relations 
between partners. 

Insee notes that, unlike other 
chorea, washing up is not some- 
thing to which people are par- 
ticularly averse: 80 per cent of 
men and 75 per cent of women 
regard it as a no bother”, < 

. whereas Ironing and window 1 
cleaning are found to be much • 
more of a chore, Iteven seems , 
thatB percent of men and 
women actually get a kick out of : 
plunging their hfindslntowarm 
water.. ' • . i 

1 Another deep-rooted consumer 1 
- trait is doubt as to the effic ie n cy 


of dishwashers. Apparently some 
dishwasher owners carefidly 
clean their cutlery before putting 
It Into the machine. 

But the most formidable ob- 
stacle is altogether different In 
the hurly-burly of domestic life, 
doing the washing up often rep- 
resents an area of compromise. 
It Is one of those “negotiable 
chores”, tike the cooking or :■ 
shopping. 

The. acquisition of a dish- 
washer may jeopardise e ritual 
that ensures a certain equilib- 
rium. In othet words, die hus- 
band may have nothing to gain : 
1 from buying this extra piece of 
household equipment Once he 
has been released from his i\ 
obligation to do the washing up 
— even if he does it muck less 


often than his wife — he may 
have to take on many more 
chores by way of compensation. 

• . In u bid to overcome that ob- 
stacle, tiie household appliance 
manufacturers, Gif am, will 
launch an advertising campaign 
in mid-September. Its theme will 
be very down-to-earth: a dish- 
washer uses three to four times : 
less water- than washing up by 
hand, and therefore consumes 
less time and energy. .. 

Gtiam calculates — perhaps a 

trifle ambitiously— thatlt costa , 
those without dishwashers an . 
extra 31-firamcs (£4) a day.' Those] 
: aware of the beneficial effects of 1 
doing the .washing up wUl surely 
. regard that as a trifling price to ; 
spatyforidomestiebliss.:'! 

• , tfu&12) 
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Doctor of the well 
varnished truth 
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Roland Jaccard 

Bruno Belteltisini 
by Nino Sutton 
Stock ?58pp 180 francs 


K URT EISSLKli. director of 
the Freud Archives, once 
sairl maliciously of his old 
comrade Bruno Hettellieim that "he 
hod alt the trappings of a genius 
without being one". That was the 
reason for his prodigious success, 
hew psychoanalysts, apart — |»ssi- 
bly — from l ‘rend, enjoyed such 
celebrity during their lifetime: 
Deltt-llit-im was both admired by the 
public throughout tin* world and 
liiisliiiiingly laiid(‘tl by lellmv 
psychoauaiyMs. 

Tin* t'liicHgn Orthogenic Sclioul, 
which he set up to take in and treat 
nu lislic children, wasquoleil every- 
where as an example to he followed, 
and his many books, especially his 
must celebrated one, The limply 
Fortress, were regarded hs the stan- 
dard works on the subject. 

Yet hi* name was surrounded by 
scandal only n few weeks after his 
suicide on March 13, 1990. The rep- 
utation of die great man was seri- 
ously dented in the United Stales: 
former pupils of the Orthogenic 
School accused him of being a racist 
brute, a charlatan, and a limn whose 
chief talent was self-promotion. 

Former colleagues stuck up for 
him only half-lienrtedly. One of 
them went so far as to compare the 
atmosphere at the Orthogenic 
School to that of a sect whose guru 
was Dr II. 

The press immediately seized on 
the affair, started probing Beltcl- 
heim's Viennese past, asked ques- 
tions* about his university career, 
discovered that he had open doc- 
tored the truth, and accused him of 
having plagiarised the thesis of a 
psychiatry teacher. Dr Julius Heus 
cher. t<> write one of his best-sellers. 
The Uses Of Enchantment. How- 
ever, Heuscher ran in his defence, 
saying; “We are all plagiarists — 1 
plagiarise" 

in other words, all dial remained 
of the saint who had devoted all his 
energies to his young patients was 
the image of an unscrupulous ami 
ambitious man, who had been 
thrown out of heaven and sent tu 
hell without even being allowed 
time to rest in purgatory. 

Nina Sutton's biography of Bettel- 
heim. the first to appear, is ad- 
mirable in every respect: without 
concealing any of his weaknesses nr 
the sometimes odious sides of his 
behaviour, site pieces together a 
portrait that carries the ring c»[ 
truth. So lie wasn't a saint? So much 
the belter. Her 758-page book. I he 
result ol four years’ painstaking 
work, charts the Itinemry of nnwii 
who, to my mind, was one of the 
most engaging figures in the his- 
tory of psychoanalysis. 

It should be noted that Sutton's 
task was made particularly difficult 
by the fact that Bettelheim did not 
want his biography to be written at 
nil and that shortly before commit- 
ting suicide he destroyed most of 
his archives. Moreover, Ida daugh- 
ter Ruth, with whom he was not on 
good terms, refused to see Sutton. 

Bettelheim was born In Vienna 
on August 28, 1903. His father, a 
wood merchant, had syphilis, which 
I was incurable at that time. Many 
years later, Bettelheim wrote to one 


of his friends: “Fart of the (rouble 
was that our parents were good par- 
ents and tried (o shield us from the 
family tragedy, which meant that we 
could not be angry with them." 

Towards the end of his life, at a 
party where there was mucli talk of 
how people could protect them- 
selves against Aids, Bettelheim 
shocked those present by saying: "I 
was four years old when my father 
found out that he had syphilis. For 
the next 20 years, he never touched 
my mother again. Aids patients can 
do the same thing!" 

Dio teenage Bettelheim had a 
melancholy temperament not all 
that different from that of Arthur 
SdmildiT (otic of his favourite au- 
thors) and affected a kind of frivo- 
lous pessimism. He aspired to 
becoming a philosopher and man 
about town. 

It is instructive tu note which au- 
thors left their mark on him during 
this period, which was crucial to his 
intellectual development. First there 
was Hans Vaihinger, who con- 
tended that in order to survive the 
best thing was to behave “ns ir life 
kind a meaning and our illusions a 
value. 

Bettelheim also read Friedrich 
Lange, the author of the monumen- 
tal History Of Materialism, who re- 
jected tile whole notion of 
metaphysics. And lastly there was 
'Hieodor Lessing, the philosopher 
of “self-hatred", who was the first 
person, according to Bettelheim, 
who made him realise "that history 
is not an account of man’s progress 
over time, but that this progress and 
the meaning of historical events are 
only projections of man’s wishful 
thinking”. 

He had never heard of Freud, 
when a young psychoanalyst, Otto 
Fenichei. charmed Betlelheim's 
sweetheart by describing Freud's 

He likened the student 
protesters of the 
sixties to the Hitler 
Youth movement 

lectures to her. analysing her 
dreams and preaching sexual libera- 
tion. Betleliteim, convinced of his 
own ugliness and still haunted by 
bis father's illness, took a violent 
dislike t«> Fenichei and decided to 
hold psychoanalysis in contempt. 

Hut next day. after school, he 
rushed to the Deulicke bookshop 
and bought n copy uf Freud's The 
Psychopathology Of Everyday Life. 
"I soon realised that my Victorian 
family . . . would be utterly shucked 
to find me perusing such obscene 
literature.'' lie- remembered Inter. 
"My xuluticin was to hide it from 
them by taking it to school and 
reading it there surreptitiously." 

Although he had ambitions of be- 
coming a philosopher, Bettelheim 
soon had lu trim Itis sails. He had no 
option hut to lake up business stud- 
ies and, At 24, become a registered 
wholesale wood merchant. 

His friends were irritated by his 
snobbery, grandiosity and tendency 
to lord It over them. Hut he re- 
deemed himself with his sense of 
humour and generosity. He married 
Gina, a young woman who was 
being analysed by Richard Sterba. ft 
was she who treated Patsy, a dis- 




Bettelheim: engaging figure despite weaknesses photo- e Hamilton west 


lurbed American girl who had been 
brought by her mother to Vienna, 
where site lived with the Bettel- 
heims for seven years. 

But their nturriage soon turned 
sour. Gina felt a certain degree of 
repulsion for iter husband, and re- 
buked him for pinching other 
people's ideas and boasting unjusti- 
fiably. True, lie earned a lot of 
money, but he had been forced to 
give up his academic ambitions; 
true, he had married a very beauti- 
ful woman, but everything had gone 
wrong. He was ripe for psycho- 
imalysls — with Sterba, the man 
who had analysed his wife. 

Treatment was interrupted a year 
later, in March 1938, when the 
Nazis entered Vienna. In early June, 
Bettelheim was arrested and sent to 
Dachau. He described what hap- 
pened after that in The Informed 
Heart. His four months in Dachau, 
followed by six more in Buchen- 
wald, were a harrowing experience, 
but he later admitted that, paradoxi- 
cally. they had been beneficial. 

Then cante exile in Chicago, 
where he made a name for himself 
ns a specialist in human behaviour 
in the camps. Everything went well 
for him in the US. But, like another 
Viennese Emigre, the film-maker 
Erich von Stroheim, aisn the son of 
tradespeople. Bettelheim rein- 
vented his past so ns to impress the 
Americans and assure his future. 
His PhD in ur si Italics turned into a 
PhD in psychology; the American 
girl treated by his wife became his 
patient; and his release from 
Uucheiiwald was engineered by 
none other thnn Eleanor Roosevelt 

He claimed to have known Freud 
through his family, and even to have 
undergone n [mining analysis with 
him. But to the end of his life he was 
haunted by the idea that someone 
would end up discovering he was a 
fraud. In fact it would be more accu- 
rate to say he was a fraud several 
times over, lie massaged statistics 
fit the Orthogenic School so he 
could boast convincingly about his 
success at curing autism; and he 
gave a highly embellished account 
of the therapeutic environment he 
had created. 

When asked what he thought of 
old age, he would reply: “Above all 
don’t get tlierel" The older Bettel- 


heim got, the more capricious, 
whingeing, sarcastic and arrogant 
he became. 

He also liked tu provoke. For ex- 
ample. lie likened (he protesting 
students of the sixties to members 
of the Hitler Youth movement; he 
lambasted the conformism of 
teenagers brought up in kibbutzim 
(which led to his being heartily dis- 
liked in Israel); he was scathing 
about The Diary Of Anne Frank and 
its naiVe confidence in mankind: he 
derided the indulgent attitude of 
French intellectuals towards com- 
munism; and lie contended that 
what made the Nazi camps "new. 
unique, terrifying, was that millions, 
like lemmings, mat ched themselves 
to their own death". 

This last remark resulted in his 
heing labelled an "anti-Semitic Jew" 
by his enemies. It was as if, to wart Is 
the end of his life, he was harking 
back to Lessing and that "self- 
hatred" depicted with such disturb- 
ing panache by so many Viennese 
writers. 

On top of that, after watching his 
second wife decline physically writ- 
ing A Good Enough Parent, Bettel- 
heim somehow managed to have a 
terminal row with his favouiite 
daughter Ruth, who was the only one 
of his children who chose to exercise 
the same profession as him. His rela- 
tions with Jacquelyn Sanders, his 
successor at die Orthogenic School, 
were scarcely any better. Indeed, for 
a time he was banned from the 
premises of the school 

He told close friends he was 
thinking increasingly of committing 
suicide. He even tracked down a 
Dutch doctor who was prepared to 
give him a helping hand; but the 
supreme irony was that the doctor 
died of a heart attack a fortnight be- 
fore Bettelheim was due to go to the 
Netherlands. 

On March 13, 1990, 42 years to 
tiie day after the Anschluss, Bettel- 
heim took leave of this world with; 
that “old Viennese arrogance" which 
had earned him so many enemies,' 
and which, whatever Eissler may 
have claimed, was a component of 
his genius. That is something which 
has not escaped Nina Sutton, whose 
meticulous and unvarnished biogra- 
phy pays him a fitting final tribute. 

(May 12) ; 


A first for 
Richard \ 


OPERA 

Nicole Dualt 

R ICHARD the Lionheart. whu I 
died in 1199, is buried atlhfi 
Abbey of Fontevraud in the Loin-' 
Valley. As part of its two-year season : 
of musical events centred on tlif ; 
Plantagenet king, the abbey put or . 
in June the first French production ■ 
of an obscure but very rewarding . 
Handel opera, Riccardo I. 
d'inghilterra. with Christophe Rons 
set conducting. Decca/I.’Oism- 
Lyre made a recording of llieopm : 
at Fontevraud. which it will issue in , 
1997. Another performance «t 4s- , 
opera, with the same comlm-iimml 

singers, will be given at tin* 1 

Festival on July 22. 

"I chose Riccardo I." sn\-.luiu-> 
set. "because of all the i>p*i:is ilan 
del composed in the V/::ik \\\ ,,n; i 
simply the one i believe tu b<> ifi>< j 
most remarkable.” ! 

If so, why was Riecnrdik i con ' , 
signed to oblivion alter a siugli* s- ' 
ries of performances in l.oiiiiuii in 
1727, with the celebrated ensirai-. 
Senesino in the title rule and ilie 
rival prima dunnas Francesca Cim- 
zoni and Faustina Bordoni as Cos 
tan za and Pu Iclielia resj tect ively? 

It is true that Kiccardu I is mi w- : 
casio nal work which Handel com ■ 
posed to celebrate tile coronation m , 
George ll in 1727 and his own act ol 
naturalisation as a British citizen tin- 
same year. But the reason for tin- 
brevity of Us career had less In do 
with the nature of the work than 
with the verbal and sometime* 
physical set-lus dial took place be- 
tween the two fiery prima donnas. 
Indeed, it was they whose bickering -, 
had jirevented the first perfurmamr , 
of the opera a year earlier. / 

Handel re-used some of the Rio- 
cardo l arias in Tolomeo in 1728 and j 
in Scipione Iwn yeans after dial ' 
Then the opera was forgotten for : 
more than two centuries, until the 
Handel Society resurrected it 
briefly at Sadler's Wells in 1964. 

There is so much interesting 
music to be found in Handel's prodi- 
giously huge output dial genuine 
revelations like Riccardo I can 
sometimes go unnuliccd. The most 
attractive feature of the opera is the 
spirited j namin' in which it portrays 
six historical figures and describes 
an episode in the life of Richard the 
Lionheart. 

On his wRy to the Third Crusade 
1 1 189-1 192) , he took a mere 10 days 
to take Cyprus from its despot. 
Isaac Comnenus, and met Beren- 
giiria of Navnrre (Costanza in lb* 
opera), whom he married a week 
later when still on the island. I 

'Hie opera offers a lightly con- 
structed succession of unexpected 
events — a storm, a false drowning, 
a recognition, trickery, treachery. 
kidnappings and battles — which 
carry th** plot along as briskly 8 s 
they do the music. 

The great coherence of the 1 Fon- 
tevraud production derived from the 
fact that the main singers possessed 
an identical technical mastery- 
though singing in different register* 
(June 11/12) 
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Some of the refugees expelled by Bosnian Serbs from Srehenica watch behind razor-wire at h UN base near Tuztn photograph carkobamuil 

Refugees Tell Tales of Serb Brutality 


JohnPomfret In Tuzla 

B OSNIAN SERB forces that 
expelled up to 40,000 people 
from the U.N.-designated 
“wfe area" of Srebrenica robbed 
their victims, abducted young 
women, incarcerated thousands of 
military-aged men and carried out 
summary executions, witnesses say. 

Dozens of witnesses interviewed 
wer last week in Tuzla. where the 
refugees from Srebrenica have been 
brought, provided detailed accounts 
of killings, robbery and the sudden 
disappearance of young women into 
Ihe hands of soldiers. In some 
cases, such as the execution of 20 
military-aged men. three separate 
wlnesses provided what appeared 
to be corroboration that the killings 
did occur. In other incidents, wit- 
nesses gave specific details about 
“i* abduction of young women but 
Wre unable to name them. 

Officers of the U.N. High Com- 
missioner for Refugees agency plan 
to investigate the al legal inns, said 
win Gonzagn, a U.N. official in 
tuzla. Officials from the Interna- 
tional Committee of tile Red Cross 
“0 plaji to begin tracing lost peo- 
ple- While they will focus on the fate 
ol several thousand military-aged 
Muslim men from Srebrenica who 
J^re taken into Serb custody, the uf- 
xials said they would also hunt for 
^ssing women. 

While the alleged abuses appear 
' “ e more random than systematic, 
l ey contradict , public guarantees 
J ralwm Karadzic, political 
Oder of the Bosnian Serbs, that 


“we Serbs have no problems with 
the Muslims." The reports also 
clash with assurances made by U.N. 
soldiers to the Muslim civilians lhat 
if they surrendered peacefully to the 
Serbs they would he allowed to 
leave Serb-held territory safely. 

Tlu* reports of Serbs detaining 
women mirror their actions (lining 
previous conquests of Muslim terri- 
tory. when Serb soldiers incarcer- 
ated Muslim and Croat women and 
raped them. 

Esref Becirovic. a Bosnian physi- 
cian who has worked at the Tuzla 
refugee camp in recent days, said 
none of the hundreds ol women he 
lias treated over the past few days 
has said she had been raped. "But 
many said they saw the Serbs take 
women awpy with them and the 
women did not return," lie said. 
"That's what worries me. Where are 
those girls now?" 

As the Serb army entered Sre- 
brenica, tens uf thousands of Muslim 
residents fled to the nearby village of 
I'otocnii. the site of the Inst U.N. 
base inside the safe urea not overrun 
by the Serbs. On Wednesday Inst 
week, Serbs entered that village and 
look the U.N. troniw’ weapons. Bosn- 
ian Serb television showed pictures 
of Radio Mladic, the Serbs' military 
commander, telling frightened Mus- 
lim civilians that they had nothing to 
worry about and that his men would 
soon bus them to Muslim-held terri- 
tory lo the north. 

At first, refugees said, Mladics 
soldiers treated lire Muslims well, 
handing out bread, water and 
chocolate. , But then, according to 


witnesses, things changed, 'lhe 
Serbs began to drink, and confusion 
gave way lo tmov. 

Like the rest of die inhabitants of 
Srebrenica. Adila Palic. 31, fled to 
Potocari. She then took a bus for 
Muslim-controlled territory. At the 
village of Kiavica, near the town of 
Brnlunae. a band of Serbs stopped 
her convoy of six trucks and began 
inspecting die crowd. From her 
truck alone. Palic said, Serb gunmen 
took six women. 

Palic identified tile eldest as 
Dzulja Oric. a woman in her forties. 
She contended that the Serbs took 
that woman because Dzulja is re- 
lated to Nasir Oric. lhe commander 
of the mostly Muslim Bosnian army 
null in Srebrenica, who left for Tuzla 
on May 20 and is wanted by the 
Bosnian Serb army for "war crimes." 

"They told us straight out that 
they would rape Dzuljn," Palic said, 
quoting Serb gunmen. "That's what 
we’re going to do to all the Cries,’ 
they said." 

Palic said five other women were 
ordered from the truck. Shu identi- 
fied two of them ns Behija and 
Nusvela. She did not know tin* 
names of I lie other three but added 
llint all five were "pretty and young." 

On Wednesday last week teen- 
ager Senatjn Cvrk was with about 20 
military-aged men who had yet to 
be separated from the thousands uf 
refugees at Potocari. Serb soldiers 
then took them away. The next 
morning, shortly before her bus 
left, Cvrk said, she was wandering 
in a field outside the old car battery 
factory where Srebrenica's refugees 


bail been placed. She had gone 
there to find water. Instead, she 
said, she discovered the bodies of 
her friends, stacked in a pile with 
flteir hnnds lied behind their backs. 

Earlier that morning, Admiv Efon- 
ciic, 13. and his sister, Enisa, 16. were 
silting in buses waiting to depart. 
They were looking out the windows, 
they said, and saw a line of about 20 
men standing with their backs to the 
buses about 150 feet away — again 
near the old car battery factory. A 
fusillade of Serb gunfire erupted, 
and the men fell, they said. 

Sabaliela Becirovic and her sis- 
ter, Sadeta, were on a bus that was 
approaching the end of Serb-held 
territory before dawn on Thursday 
last week. Serb gunmen boarded 
(he bus and began taking girls and 
women from it. Their mother, Se- 
fika. reacted quickly, throwing the 
few bags they had packed on lop of 
the young women, burying them in 
their scant, possessions. 

Vesna Snlkic, 29, said dial Serb 
soldiers, after rounding up most of 
the Miudim men, turned their atten- 
tion toward the women. Al one point 
slu* saw two women walking with 
U.N, troops. Serb soldiers ap- 
proached them and sail), "Come 
with us," she recalled. "UNPROFOR 
(the U.N. command) has promised 
we won't hurl you." . : 

The women went reluctantly and 
were taken to a house near the efir 
battery factory.. Snl|dc and others 
said they heard screams from, die 
house but were afraid to investigate. 
U.N. soldiers also were not allowed 
near ft. 


China Lands Punches on Uncle Sam 


ORNioN — 

j^ wHoagiand . 

(j S . communist government 

handPrt evei T opportunity 

Clint-? b y the terminally clumsy 
ari /T iatrati <>n to land a hard 
The J«° n -H ncle S® 171 ’ 8 ex Poaed chin. 
lolera? nS St ^ ncy ‘ y e hemen<re and in- 
Ainerirn 6 ° f - ^' n83 tactions to 
evernS n l ? lss * e P® re* 9 *; two vital, 
ev ^Present questions: 

does h» 8 *??? 0n here? what 

rl^ortddoaboulft?-. 

sentinl I** ^ ues h°n One right is es- 
— _ 0 an swering Question Two. 


And the first necessary step is to 
see this as a China problem, not,a 
Clinton problem., 

An obvious point? The whining 
coming out of the American busi- 
ness community in China and from 
the Sinologist; academic community 
in the United States suggests other- 
wise. BUI Clinton’s vacillation — not 
China's own troubled economics 
apd politics — is tp. blame for col- 
lapsing business deals and turmoil 
In the relationship, these folks say. 

Tn the view of, many China spe- 
cialists — and reportedly, in the view 
pf many senjor. Cliinese officials — 
the current frost in UJa.^China rela- . 


tions grows largely out of a string of 
U.S. policy, decisions and. state- 
ments," The Post's Thomas W. IJpp- 
man reported a fortnight ago. 

Beware such views. Those with 
careers and ambitions .vested in the 
status quo are the storm birds of in- 
ternational, relations. They arp taki 
ing wing to call put warnings , as 
dark clouds roll In over a privileged 
but flawed relationship, just as, the 
Arabists and the pro-Iraqi business 
groups did when Saddam, Hussein 
set himself on a collision course 
with the United State?. , • i v. • 

Then the Arabists at t|ie State, De- 
partment (and a few U.S. senators 


Why No Tests 
In France? 


EDITORIAL 


F RANCE'S unwise decision to 
resume nuclear testing wan 
an invitation to the kinds of 
protests and denunciations being 
generated by Greenpeace’s skill- 
ful demonstration of political 
theater. But even before Green- 
peace set sail for the test site, 
several Pacific countries had 
vehemently objected to France’s 
intention of carrying out the ex- 
plosions at a Pacific atoll. 

At a recent meeting in Cannes 
the newly installed president of 
France, Jacques Chirac, confi- 
dently explained to Japan's 
prime minister, Tomiichi Muru- 
yama that the tests would he en- 
tirely safe. If they are so safe, 
Murayanm replied, why doesn't 
Chirac hold them in France? 

The dangers of these tests to 
France are substantial. The 
chances of physical damage and 
the release of radioactivity to the 
atmosphere are very low. But 
the symbolism of a European 
country’s holding its tests on the 
other side of the earth, in a ves- 
tige of its former coloniut em- 
pire, is proving immensely 
damaging to France’s standing 
among its friends in Asia. 

Ftancc says that it needs to 
carry out the testa to ensure the 
reliability of Its nuclear 
weapons. Those weapons, like 
most of tiie American nuclear ar- 
mory, were developed to counter 
a threat from a power tlint has 
collapsed. The great threat now, 
to France and the rest of the 
world, is the possibility of nu- 
clear bombs in the hands of 
reckloBB and aggressive govern- 
ments elsewhere. 

'lhe International effort to dis- 
courage tiie spread of nuclcav 
weapons Is a fragile enterprise, 
depending mainly on trust ami 
good will. But over the past half- 
century, the effort has been re- 
markably successful. 

It depends on n bargain in 
which tho nuclear powers agree 
to move toward nuclear disar- 
mament at some Indefinite point 
in the future, and in die mean- 
time to avoid flaunting these por- 
tentous weapons. ■ 

That’s the understanding that 
France is now undermining, l he 
haraasment by, Greenpeace is 
the least of the costs that these 
misguided tests will exact. 


led by Bgb Dole) .explained that Sad- 
dam was misunderstood and could 
be co-opted by the right polipies, No 
such policies existed. And they do 
not exist in the case qf China. Clin- 
ton's biggest failure has been not to 
understand that hard reality. 

. Out of China coirie strong signals 
that the power, struggle oyer who 
will rule after paramount loader 
Deng Xiaoping has .entered & fierce 
new, probably final stage. The clear- 
est signal of all is the sudden free fall 
in U.S, -China relations. This tips the 
hand of the Stalinist* who are riding 
tbefr anti-Americanism to power. . 

,, China's arrest of .U.S, citizen 
Harry "Wu apd ita decision to charge 
ninvwith the capital crime of “pspi? 
onage" are designed to force -Wash* 


ington'a hand. So was China’s recent 
shipping of missiles to Pakistan and 
the demand by Beijing for diplomatic 
reparations from the. U,S. for having 
granted Taiwan's president a visa. 

Ii Peng, the thuggish prime min- 
ister who . engineered the Tianan- 
men massacre, and his allies not 
only relish confrontation ,with Araeiv 
ica,. they need it. , .. . 

The , lnte r n at *.°J ,a h. .comraunity 
should give support, to the Chinese 
democrats like >Vu and - Wei Jing- 
sheng, who haye risked .their lives 
to.end lyranny ln China. Ip pat'ticu- 1 
Ipr,, fire Nobel Peace Prize commit- 
tee shopld jet it be known that it hgs 
settled,, oiv China’s democrats, per-, 
sonified by .Wu niuj Wei, aa the col- 
lective nominee for this year’s prize; 
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Filipina Maid ‘Killed in Self-Defense 


John Lancaster In Al AJyn, 
United Arab Emirates 

J UDGING by Ihe evidence pre- 
sented at her murder trial re- 
cently, 15-year-old Sarah 
Balabagan was not acting without 
provocation when she plunged a 
large knife 32 times into Alums Mo- 
hammed Baloushi. killing the man 
for whom she worked as a maid. 

.fust weeks before the killing fast 
July 19, the teenager from the 
Philippines had complained loan ns- 
< wcinle that her employer repeat- 
edly grabbed her breasts and 
offered “money and gold in ex- 
change for her virginity," according 
to nn account compiled by the 
Philippine Embassy. 

Rnlnbagan, anw Id, said that on 
the night of die killing, her em- 
ployer held a knife to her neck ns 
he raped her. She said thin dn l ing 
the struggle, he in flic led a small 
wound mi her fiend and tried to 
strangle her before she grabbed his 
knife and began stabbing him. A 
doctor who examined her the 
following dny corroborated her 
.ux-ount. finding physical evidence 
of rape. 

But that was not enough t<> get 
her exon era U-il. 


Although an Islamic court ruled 
last month that Balabagan had, in 
fact, been raped on the night of the 
killing — and awarded her $27,000 
in damages from the dead man's es- 
tate — the same three-judge panel 
found her guilty of manslaughter, 
fined her $40,500 and sentenced her 
to seven years in prison. 

The contradictory verdict stunned j 
Ihe large Filipino community in the i 
United Arab Emirates and under- 
scored what human rights groups 
— and many Asian diplomats — - 
contend is the failure of oil-rich Per^ 
simi Gulf states to safeguard the 
rights of foreign workers, especially 
lens of thousands of Asian women 
who serve as maids. 

"It was a legitimate exercise of 
the right of self-defense, of honor, 
which wns in effect affirmed by (he 
court in its judgment," Philippine 
Ambassador Roy Seneres said of 
the Balabagan case. "We are at a 
loss :u» to why she wns sentenced." 

Balabagan 's case was unusual 
only for its violent denouement. 

'Hie Gulf Arab states are full of 
domestic workers from pnorer 
Asian countries such as the Philip- 
pines. India. Bangladesh and Sri 
Lanka, where Ihe prospect of earn- 
ing $300 :i month as a maid in a pri- 


vate household abroad often seems 
much brighter than alternatives at 
home. 

While many such workers fulfill 
their expectations, others fall victim 
to abuses: sexual harassment, rape, 
beatings and virtual enslavement to 
employers who hold their passports 
and can prevent them from leaving 
the country — or household — with- 
out the employer's permission. Some 
are preyed upon by recruiters who 
demand huge shares of their earn- 
ings, human rights monitors say. 

Their vulnerability is exacerbated 
by the attitude of many Persian Gulf 
governments, which generally ex- 
empt domestic servants from labor 
laws that 3pply to their own citizens 
or to more highly skilled workers 
from abroad, according to Aziz Abu- 
Haniad of Human Rights Watch- 
Middle East. 

.An investigation by the group 
into working conditions for Asian 
maids in Kuwait found thnt "while 
most domestic servants . . . do not 
suffer at the hands of their employ- 
ers, there exists a significant and 
pervasive pattern of rape, physical 
assault and mistreatment of Asian 
maids that takes place with im- 
punity." 

About 3.01)0 Asian maids in 


Japanese FM Flans War Apology 


T.R. Rold In Tokyo 

F ACING serious political trouble 
in a national election «m Sunday. 

1 span's pacifist Prime Minister 
Tontiichi Murayaniit lias made a 
daring decision: He plans to send of- 
ficial letters expressing "humble 
apologies” to hundreds of victims of 
Japanese brutality during World 
War II. 

Chief Cabinet Secretary Kozo 
Igarashi said the unusual plan 
would be announced this week — 
Just before the election for the 
upper house of the national Diet, or 
parliament — as part of a broader 
plan of aid and compensation for so- 
called “comfort women" in several 
Asian nations. 

"Comfort women" is the term 
used to describe the hundreds of 
thousands of women who were 
forced to serve as sex slaves for 
Japanese soldiers fighting in various 
Asian nations during the war. About 
1,000 of these women are believed 
to be alive today, and each one will 
receive a personal letter from the 
prime minister, Igarashi said, as 
well as cash and medical care. 

If Asian nations accept the step as 
a sincere Japanese apology, the let- 
ters might help alleviate lingering 
bitterness toward Japan in (he re- 
gion. The forced prostitution — 
which Japan has only acknowledged 
in the past five years — is one of the 
crudest memories of Japan's harsh 
colon ial rule over much of east Asia 
in the 1940s. 

in domestic political terms, 
though, the move is a gamble, be- 
cause any form of apology for World 
War II has proven controversial 
here. But it Is something Murayama 
— long n bitter critic of Japan's ag- 
gression in the war — believes In 
personally. And the prime minister 
is In such hot water politically thnt n 
dramatic move may be worth n try. 

The coming election will choose 
126 members of the Diet’s upper 
house. Because the upper house 
has only limited powers, elections 
for half its seats every three years 
nre often meaningless. For Mu- 


ray ainn, huwover, this one could 
prove momentous. 

Bolls anti pundits suggest that 
Muraynma's Socialist Parly could 
lose up to threwiunrtevs ot the 41 
seats it has at stake. In normal 
limes, Japanese political tradition 
would demand that the chairman of 
the losing party resign to take re- 
sponsibility. And if Muraynnin were 
to step down as party leader, he 
would give up the prime minister’s 
spot ns well. 

Even if voting day turns into dis- 
aster for the Socialists, Murayama 
might avoid the worst-case sce- 
nario. The 7 l-y ear-old heads an un- 
likely liberal-conservative coalition 
government. Ihe parties can't seem 
to agree oil a possible replacement, 
so Murayama clings to his job de- 
spite meager approval ratings. A big 
loss on election day would presum- 
ably weaken him even more. 

There are some 20 parlies com- 
peting in the election campaign. 
They range from major political 
forces like the liberal Democratic 
Party — the most conservative of 
the major parties — and the reform- 
minded New Frontier Party to tiny, 
ad-hoc groupings such as Ihe UFO 
Party, the Refreshing New Party 
and the Sports and Peace Party, 
headed by a pro wrestler. 

The campaign has failed to grab 
the attention of the public: voter ap- 
athy is so strong that many experts 
think the turnout will drop below 50 
percent for the first time in a na- 
tional election. 

All parties seem to be presenting 
similar, if vague, plans to revive the 
sputtering economy. The Issue 
agenda is so blank that more than 
two dozen of the candidates around 
the country nre TV, movie or sports 
personalities hoping to trade on 
their famous names. 

In Otiose dreu instances, it could 
make good political sense for Mu- 
rayama to offer his bold proposal on 
the comfort women: 

lgnrnshi said the government will 
launch a fund-raising campaign this 
week called “The Aslan Pence and 
Friendship Fund for Women," 



Kuwait — 135,000 worked there last 
year — seek refuge in their em- 
bassies each year, the report said. 
Cases include that of a 20-year-old 
Sri Lankan niaid, identified only as 
S.B., who was admitted to n Kuwait 
hospital with two broken ankles, 
vaginal bleeding and "lacerations to 
her labia ami rectal area that re- 
quired stitches." 

"S.B. told us that on the day she 
was admitted to the hospital, her 
employer had followed her into a 
room she was cleaning, locked the 
door and raped her. After he raped 
her, he threw her off the balcony 
and she landed on the ground 
several stories below," the report 
said. 

T HE STUDY went on to note 
that most such stories never 
see the light of day. 'The ob- 
stacles to reporting are consider- 
able," it said. "As a result of the 
pervasive use of debt bondage, 
passport deprivation and confine- 
ment. no one outside the family 
would necessarily know what is hap- 
pening to the maid and it would be 
extremely difficult for Iwr to 
escape." 

Asian governments often have 
participated in the conspiracy of si- 
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lence. fearing loss of remittance 1 
they make n fuss. But with pul" 
anger growing in the Philip^ 1 
over treatment of Filipino wofe 
abroad, official complacency » 
pears to be over in that country. 

"There are lots uf nice pari 
who are Muslims, but these vj! 
few who create problems desk' 
tiie image of Islam, and I hopethfsl 
governments can make their $ 
zens realize this," said Isidro £i 
gat la, a member of n presidencji 
commission on overseas worfan. 
who recently visited the UAEcti 
tal. Abu Dhabi. 

A senior UAE official, who sp/*; 
uii condition of anonymity, 
“We have 80,000 Filipinos in k! 
UAE, and il there arc cmeornj: 
problems it doesn't mean It bti- 
pervasive ... I have a maid at hi* 
mid I am not allowed to mistreata 
because she can complain to thf> t 
lice and 1 will be punished." '' 

The official described the Balri 
gan verdict as "quite minimal >1 
cause she should have been hat^j 
under (Islamic law)," and adkf 
"Because of the circumstance-- j 
think it was very much diluted 1 
were at ease with the trial ...Hi 
why we reported it in our c 
papers." 

Seneres said the Balabagan ? 
diet has been appealed. “She doe: 
deserve in >my a day more. *u 
minute inure. in jail." he said. 
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AIDS "Cure 1 Controversy 


Murayama: will send letter 1 
expressing 'humble apologies' 

which will collect private donations 
plus government money to provide 
compensation and treatment for any 
survivor of the sex-slave platoons. 

When these funds are distributed 
to the surviving comfort women, 
they will be sent with a letter, 
signed by the prime minister, ex- 
pressing "humble apologies'* for the 
suffering the Imperial Japanese 
Army caused the women half a cen- 
tury ago. The apology, Igarashi 
said, will be expressed in highly re- 
spectful, subservient language — a 
linguistic form of groveling. 

The proposal for a fund-raising 
campaign was 9et forth tentatively 
last month. Some of the surviving 
women praised the idea, as did the 
government of South Korea, the na- 
tion where the largest number of 
survivors live. Others said the plan 
wns inadequate. 

Last month, when Murayama 
pushed for passage of n formal par- 
liamentary resolution of "deep re- 
morse" for Japan's aggression, his 
efforts seemed to shore up his 
standing with the public. Although 
veterans’ groups and nationalist 
conservatives are bitterly opposed, 
opinion polls here repeatedly show 
thnt most people agree Japan should 
apologize for its role In the war. 


John Schwartz 

A FEDERAL advisory panel has 
recommended allowing re- 
searchers ti> proceed with n contro- 
versial AIDS treatment flint calls for 
transplanting a baboon’s bone mar- 
row into a human patient. 

The procedure involves taking 
treated inarrow cells from a baboon 
and injecting them into the patient. 
Researchers hope that Ihe simian 
cells, specially trented to reduce the 
chance uf rejection by the recipient, 
will provide the immune response 
that the patient’s own body cannot. 
Baboons are not infected by HIV. 
the virus that onuses AIDS, c iting 
safely concerns, the FDA blocked 
the experiment • nrlier this year. 

The experiment would be con- 
ducted in San Francisco by Univer- 
sity of California AIDS specialist 
Steven G. Deeks. Last week a meet- 
ing of the FDA’s Biological Re- 
sponse Modifiers Advisory 
Committee wns held to discuss the 
concerns In 0 public forum. 

Panel members seemed moved 
by the impassioned testimony of 
friends ancl family of Jeff Getty, the 
38-year-old San FVancisco AIDS ac- 
tivist who is the most likely subject 
of the test. Doctors have estimated 
that he has les9 than n year to live: 
his health is too precarious to allow 
travel. 

Getty's family came to the meet- 
ing ready to face down a room foil of 
dilatory bureaucrats. Getty’s sister 
Kim, barely holding back tears, said, 
"If I don’t do my job fast enough, I 
lose customers. If you don’t do your 
job fast enough, people die . . . What 
if you are sitting on a solution to my 
brother’s life, and he dies?” 

But the members of the advisory 
panel, while insistent that strong 
precautions be taken to ensure that 
the potential for cross-species infec- 
tion didn’t introduce new diseases 
Into the human population, were 
unanimous in supporting the pre- 
liminary experiment 
The panel, however, did not 
share the family’s optimism about 
the experiment’s potential benefits 


l«* Geliy. Although several men** 
'■■aid it would provide valuabk a' 
uiaiion for lulure :i 1 tempts iwM" 
the human immune system. F- 
iiu'inlnT Hugh Auchiiwloss, > 
Massjichti'ii itb General Ho*p 
griinlv predicted dial "tlw & 
hood that this will work k* 
t remedy small." He milled tbs:- 
dilficnlt procedure “will prokf 
hasten his death and not pn.ww- 

FDA officials wanted that r-' 
potential risks nf rrossW-' 1 
transplants, known as xenoC- 
plants, should be better urid**- , 
bi-fore more patients undergo*: . 
far lrentmeiii. Some voiced w e 
about viruses that could ptf*?- 
animals into Ininmns — 
zoonoses." They noted that 
AIDS patients already have** 
live immune systems, and slntfc 
treatment calls for tiirllier , 
suppression i«« keep ihe boflre . 

rejecting tin* baboon cells. J* 1 ?- 
of bringing new diseases it® 
human population could * 
creased. c. 

The agents of several 
eases ure believed to J iave J^ 
from viruses that first infecW, 
species, including som ®, st ^., 
influenza, AIDS and the Eh(J“ 
Researchers said the two 
that have been selected f 
transplantation experimew. ; 
known to have five viruses tW i 
oretically could infect tneK; 
and that breeding 
“clean" baboons w® 11 ^ *2^#' 
years and would be pronioin™ 
pensive. The patient 
searchers working with 
have to submit to regtutf . 
togs for disease. 

If the FDA decides » 
periment go forward 
could come within weelwjT^ 
Getty still meets the 
rial then the injections con*. , 
by the end of the summer^!! 

Getty's mother said ntf 
aware, of tile risks, but waj^< 
chance to be part of a poJJJs 
for AIDS. “He doesn’t 4 
a hospice — he wants » 

righting.” . 


Rising Son Strikes 
Out in America 


T.B. Reid In Tokyo 

F OR AN American baseball 
fan. watching the All-Star 
Game on Tuesday last Week 
was simplicity itself: pop a cbld one, 
plop into the Barcalounger. and 
power up the tube. For Japanese 
fans,' though, watching the big 
game required sterner stuff. 

Clutching umbrellas and rain 
slicker* on a moist, muggy morning 
— the first pitch was thrown at 9:30 
a.m., Tokyo time — fans by the 
thousands gathered on sidewalks and 
in public squares all over Japan to 
watch a fuzzy image of the game on 
la/ge-screen outdoor TV 9ets. “I can't 
really say it'9 comfortable here,” 
said Hldekl Nomura, who waa 
seated on the wet pavement outside 
Tbkyo’s Shibuya Station, peering 
out from his umbrella “But what 
the heck — there's no way 1 would 
miss this game.” 

It WH9 worth the trouble for No- 
mum and other Japanese fans be- 
cause the National League's starting 
pitcher in this year’s All-Star Game 
la Arlington, Texas, was the domi- 
nant hero of Japan’s pop culture 
right now. Hideo Tornado’ 1 Nomo, 
Ihe Los Angeles Dodgers rookie 
(orkballer who got his start playing 
for the Kintetsu Buffaloes in Japan's 
Pacific League. 

Nomo's flawless performance 
against American League batters in 
his two innings brought huge 
cheers from the sidewalk fans here. 
When he left Ihe game, one Japan- 
ese network abruptly ended its live 
broadcast and switched to replays of 
Nome's wurk. 

As the first Japanese player to 
make it big in major league base- 
ball. Nomo stands out as good news 
in a year that has brought recession, 
natural disaster and terrorist crime 
to this normally safe and prosper- 
ous country. It’s nol surprising, 
ihfti. that every game Nomo 
pitches is televised live to a rapt 
audience here — even though an 
American night game usually starts 
shortly after dawn on this side of 
thclnternnlional Dale Line. 

The “Nomo boom" has limits, of 
course, in a country that gives top 
priority to hal’d work and diligent 
Fw Japanese companies 
nave TV sets at the work site, and 


not tnAny waived the rules for a little 
thing such as the nation’s first U.S. 
all-sinr. 

At Kintetsu, the big railroad and 
travel coiripany that owns Nomo'9 
Japanese baseball team, the Buf- 
faloes. spokesman Akio Hata said 
everyone is thrilled by Nomo’s suc- 
cess in America. But Hata seemed 
9tunned when asked earlier 
whether employees might watch 
the game at the office this morning. 
"Why, that would be a violation of 
our work rules," he said solemnly. 

Ditto for Nomo's alma mater, 
Seijo Industrial High School in 
Osaka. “We have examinations 
scheduled for Wednesday morn- 
ing” a school administrator said. 
“Nobody here is going to be watch- 
ing a baseball game.” 

Still, there was enough interest 
that the All-Star Game — or at least, 
those innings Nomo pitched — was 
broadcast live on two networks. To 
accommodate people who left home 
for work or shopping, there were 
more than 30 locations around the 
country where the game was Bhown 
on outdoor TV screens roughly 
three stories tall, with fans crowding 
parks and sidewalks to get a better 
view. • 

The characters for Nomo's first 
name mean "hero" in Japanese, and 
die 2 Oy ear-old strikeout artist has 
lived up to the moniker this year. 

This baseball-loving country has 
always viewed the American game 
as its pinnacle. The American major 
leagues are known here as the "Big 
League," a linguistic step above the 
Japanese majors, known as the "Pro 
League." U.S. players — particu- 
larly power hitters — are consid- 
ered so awesome that no Japanese 
pro (earn can have more than (wo 
Americans on the roster. 

To have a Japanese ballplayer 
succeed in the “Big League" has 
long been a dream of baseball fans 
here. The only other Japanese na- 
tional to make (he majors, Masanori 
"Mashi" Murakami, had un efficient 
but brief career as a San Francisco 
Giants pitcher in 19(34-5, 

Il wns thus considered amazing 
when Nomo pulled down a $2 mil- 
lion signing bonus last winter, more 
amazing still when he joined the 
Dodgers' starting rotation, and 
downright phenomenal when he 



Hideo Nomo pitches into his first All-Star game photograph tim sharp 


wmi six straight games and became 
the National League strikeout 
leader. To have a Japanese player in 
the U.S. All-Star Game Is, as the 
magazine Sunday Mainichl put it in 
a huge headline, "A Genuine Ameri- 
can Dream." 

Last week, when Nomo was 
named the NL starting pitcher, it 
was front-page news. 


Almost as startling as Nomo's 
success, to read the dispatches from 
die phalanx of Japanese reporters 
covering the 26-year-old full-time, is 
the warm welcome he has received 
from U.S. fans. 

It i9 conventional wisdom here 
that racial prejudice against Asians 
Is port and parcel of American life. 
Three years ago, when the major 


A Bookstore Ventures Into Soweto 


famito Duke In Snw ntn 

T^HE TOWNSHIP students who 
~~ , kd the Imfando-Thuto book- 
re last month demanded that pro- 
J™ Solomon Sikakane, a' blaCk 
Procure more books 
^ Africans, and .more 
joout Malcolm X. They advised him 
- 8l0c H, the Selves with tides in 
Afrikaans, the language of the for- 
“Jwwluteinhioriiy government ' 
ca-JJ.® ha8 Sot .to. be extremely 
in ronnection with the liber 
6 SHST**” sltduid not gb 
, jj K,^fi h n era ’"_ J ® kakflne gained. 

} it, a i de of the bobk- 
1 * ^nagetnent. Barbara Malk 


and other attitudes that prevent 
most of Malle's white friends from 
venturing to Soweto to see her busi- 
ness venture. 

Such are thevidssltudes of an u n- 
usual partnership opening the first 
general bookstore in dlls sprawling 
black township Southwest of Johan- 
nesburg, 1 knoWn for often violent op- 
position to tHe apartheid system of 
racial separation tH&t prevailed be- 
fore installation of a national-unity 
government: last year! ' 

Thti hew shop is an oasis in an 
area ln u desperate need of educa- 
tional opportunities, but it alSo'Is "a 
sobering commentary on’ apart- 
heid's legacy: £n area of at lefist' 2 
million people had no bohk store 
Until Imfundo-Thuto'8 opening last 
month. The two words in the strife’s 
Hyphenated * name are’ Zulu and 
Sotho for educatiori. ‘ l - .' ' ' " 

Sikakane and Malk, who held i 
grand bbertlhfe' two weriks ago at- 


im? : ' Bri< r 8alcl * reject- Sikakane and Malk, who lieid a 
HQhoh., along with die fe'pr 1 grand ofletijjife' two werilm ago at- 


tended by political and cultural lumi- | 
naries, plan not only to sell books 
but also to hold reading' circles for 
children, computer classes for 
youngsters, literacy training for 
adults and book supply networks for 
schools and churches. . 

The unlikely business pair’s ven- 
ture is in a shopping plaza biiilt last 
fall with 77 shops, 31 of them owtied 
by' blacks, and a movie complex in 
Soweto's pobBonville section. 

Sikakane, 6ti, is a former librar- 
ian, teach?!*, principal, educational 
inspector, author and translator of 
teaching texts. V ’ 

. , Mtjlk, 52, left Soupi Africa 18 
1 years ago but' returned last year fe; 

1 support toe Reconstruction 1 and 
Development Program that Was the 
ceriterpiede bf : President Nelson, 
Mkridela’s historic' election ; cam-; 
paign. T Wanted to be part df the • . 

S ew South Africa." said ilAalk, "'So 
llslsmycontribiitiOh." 1 , ! ' ( ! r \ 


leagues initially blocked the sale of 
the Seattle Mariners . to investors 
including Japanese Nintendo chief 
Hiroshi Yaniauchi. the standard 
explanation here was that America 
was too "racist" to tolerate a 
Japanese presence in the national 
pastime, 

But Nomo's experience has been 
the opposite. Not only Dodgers 
Manager Tommy Lasordn, but U.S. 
sportswriters and fans have treated 
the newcomer not as an Asian or an 
outsider, but simply as a terrific 
pitcher. 

"Even though relations between 
the U.S. and Japan are pretty shaky 
these days,” wrote Toshifoml Kono, 
a correspondent for -the Mainichi 
Shimbun newspaper, 'there is 110 
bitterness at all when the Japanese 
flag and the K sign are waved in 
American stadiums this season — 
because a dream is coming true.” 

In a sense, Hideo Nomo's success 
story matches that of Chad Rowan, 
toe 460-pound Hawaiian leviathan 
who Is toe senior Grand Champion 
of sumo wrestling, the ancient game 
that is port sport and part religious 
ritual. 

There was some grumbling 
among nationalists when Rowan 
first earned his exalted rank at toe 
top of the sumo hierarchy. But 
today he is one of the most popular 
and most respected sumo stars. 

I N A DECIDEDLY sickly econ- 
omy, Nomo is one of toe few 
brand names that sells out In 
Japan. Managers of a chain of sou- 
venir stores, the Major league 
Baseball Japan Shops, say any item 
with Nomo's name or number sells 
out the minute il arrives. Prices run 
about $35 for a T-shirt bearing 
Nomo's number lb. and $100 for a 
sweat shirt autographed by the hero 
himself. 

The most likely prospect lu be 
die next Nomo at the moment is the 
top hitter in Japanese baseball, an 
earnest 21-year-old who goes by ihe 
single name Ichiro and plays for a 
Kobe-based teum called the Orix 
Blue Wave. 

"Ichiro, hey, he could definitely 
play in the majors," says Francisco 
Cabrera, a former Atlanta Braves 
catcher who played for the Blue 
Wave. 

To have other Japanese players 
follow in Nomo's footsteps would he 
a source of pride here, bul not nec- 
essarily an unalloyed joy. “Ichiro 
may be the next to go," reported the 
magazine Sunday Mainichi. "If he 
goes too, what’s left for the Japanese 
leagues?" 


But theirs' is an uphill struggle 
against apartheid’s legacy of Illiter- 
acy. Educational aperiding under 
that system was at least four times 
greater per capita for white Students 
man for blacks. 

As students led boycotts and 
protest marches against' apartheid, 
often under tiie banner 01 "libera- 
tion now, education later,” dfonip- 
tirins bf schooling became toe norm 
during the 1970s and '80s. Educa- 
tion fell Info' ftirtiierdiaod fast year 
m 19 departments thrit oversaw 
fending r during apartheid were 
scrapped 'and 'a national education 
department created'. 

■ 'pie upheaval has staljed educa-, 
tiririal progress for the black majori 
ity, of whpm 45 percent cannqt felly, 
read .arid .write .because tiley haye 
< teas’ man four 'gears’ rif schooling) acH 
cording' to a 1994 World Bank re?*' 
j port! 'In iw3, only 39 percent of 
; blarik students matriculated.' : '' 

■ So, toe iirifehdp-Thuto bookstore, 
faces what Slkakane calls a K cuJtore ( 
of non-buying of . bpqk's." ^ut ,'the 


owners are optimistic they' can help 
change toatl . " , ( 

The shop’s brightly colored exte- 
rior boasts two large lions painted 
above the door, and inside are book 
posters, educatjorial aids, sta- 
tionery, school supplies and a 'col- 
lection mostly used paperback 
' novels for young riqd adult readers. 

Sikakane; and Malk have held off 
stockind toe shelves | folly, because 
they want to see what their new 
market demands. Mandela'S autobi- 
ography, Long Walk To Freedom, ia 
much sought Religious books are. 
also In great demand; the Bible fa a 
big seller. Educational books for all 
levels are dri ordqr by schools and 
Individuals, such as twO'flftivpmde 
boys wno wandered, in and risked 
: fof a hriok pri ’topp, nahire ’^orlte” 
■ for a school prince project 
'. : Sikskajie did, not Have any patiirri 


up, not tpp-down . said btkokane. 
Tm building nr]r Books lropi thede^ 
niands of the people." /. , 
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In the Rough Seas of Government 


North: ‘Deceitful, mendacious and 
traitorous,' observed McFnrlone 


Rick Atkinson 

THE NIGHTINGALE'S SONG 

By Robert Timbarg 

Simon & Schuster. 543pp $27.60. 

T HE IRAN-CONTRA affair 
was not the Watergate of the 
19808, although at times the 
two scandals seemed similar in their 
brazen assault on the l/.S. Constitu- 
tion. The harebrained scheme to 
barter arms for hostages — .while 
secretly diverting the profits to 
Nicaraguan rebels — lacked the 
soaring venality and the bathos of 
Watergate. More important, it 
lacked the tragic central character 
of n Richard Nixon surrounded by 
slimy subalterns whose morality 
was as suspect ns their judgment. 

One of die strengths of Robert 
Timbcrg's fine book is his recogni- 
tion that Iran-Contra is thin ground 
on wiiich to construct nn epic moral- 
ity play. He lias kept ills drama on a 
human scale, and The Nightingale's 
Song — Timberg casts Reagan as 
die nightingale whose song proved 
seductive to the book's five main 
characters — is the belter for it. 

■ The book revolves around five 
men, three of them central to the 
scandal, live other two decidedly 
peripheral. What lashes them all to- 
gether is (heir common Alma Mater 
— the U.S. Naval Academy — and 
their common fate as young acad- 
emy graduates who served the los- 
ing side in Vietnam. Timberg 
I argues that they span a single gen- 


eration, but in fact they are suffi- 
ciently far apart in age to straddle 
both sides of a generational fault- 
line. John M. Poindexter and John 
S. McCain HI, class of 1958, would 
become, respectively, national secu- 
rity advisor and a U.S. senator; 
Robert C. “Bud" McFarlane, class of 
1959, would also serve as a national 
security advisor; James H. Webb III 
and Oliver L North Jr., relative 
youngsters from the class of '68, 
would respectively become secre- 
tary of the Navy and, well, you 
know. 

Timberg himself is an Annapolis 
graduate, class of 1964, and a Ma- 
rine veteran who lias been a news- 
paper reporter for the past 
quarter-century, most recently as 
deputy chief of the Baltimore Sun's 
Washington bureau. His old school 
ties give him an Insider's vantage 
without rendering him an apologist 
either for the institution nr its sons. 
What makes the book work is his 
deft storytelling skills. We are 
drawn into the world of these young 
men, and we come to care what hap- 
pens to them and why they behave 
— or misbehave — ns they do. 

The most arresting figure among 
the quintet is perhaps the least well- 
known. McCain is the son and 
grandson of famous admirals; de- 
spite his lineage — or maybe be- 
cause of It — he was something of a 
ne'er-do-well as a midshipman and 
Junior officer. As a carrier pilot off 
the coast of Vietnam, he was a key 
I figure in the catastrophic fire 


aboard the U.S.S. Forrestal that 
killed 134 men and nearly sank the 
ship In July 1967. 

Worse was to come for McCain. 
Three months later he was shot 
down over North Vietnam, where 
he spent the next five and a half 
years as a prisoner of war. His defi- 
ance, grit and eventual transition 
from naval officer to politician are 
well sketched. Whatever we may 
think of McCain's politics, we come 
to like and admire him as someone 
who keeps getting up off the canvas, 
Moody but unbowed. 

The five threads twist inexorably 
toward die public revelation of Iran- 
Contra in November 1986. Urn- 
berg’s rendition of the basic tale is. 
to a large extent, culled from work 
already in print; he is generous with 
his credits, and attributes folly. 
What he acids to the tapestry is a 
richer group portrait of the protago- 
nist, especially within the context 
of their Academy upbringing and 
military experiences. 


H IS PICTURE is not revision- 
ist At the end of the day 
McFarlane is still diffident, 
decent, out of his depth. Poindexter 
is cerebral, vapid and remarkably ig- 
norant of the American body politic. 
North is energetic, manipulative 
and, as McFarlane bluntly observes 
of his former prot6gd, “deceitful, 
mendacious and traitorous." (Mc- 
Fnrlane, whose talent as a stand-up 
comic was rarely obvious when he 
was in the public eye, also describes 


Ronald Reagan as having “the atten- 
tion span of a fruit fly.") 

If not a different view, what we do 
gun from Timberg is a more com- 
plete perspective. Seen within the 
framework of their personal histo- 
ries, these five menaBSume a three- 
dimensionality that makes them 
compelling. The larger yarn Is also 
elevated, perhaps not to high 
tragedy but certainly beyood force. 

Occasionally Timberg mounts 
his high horse with unbecoming 
sanctimony. In describing North's 
sins, for example, he tells ub, 
“Equally Important is what he did 
not do. He did not gas Jews. Not 
even close. Anyone who does not 
understand the distinction is a fool.* 
Also, his prose at times is overrun 
with journalistic or military clichte 
Washington law firms are “high- 
powered," while a ship is "skippered 
by" a certain captain. 

In the main, however, the book is 
solid and engrossing. Not least ii 
makes us privy, as Timberg writes, 
to "secret-sharers, men whose expe- 
riences at Annapolis, during the 
Vietnam War and its aftermath, illu- 
minate a generation, or a portion of 
a generation — those who went . . . 
Whatever they later became — 
hero, hotdog hustler, or zealot — 
they were for a time among the best 
and die brightest this nation had to 
offer. And in their formative years 
, — at Annapolis and during the Viet- 
nam era — they shared a seemingly 
unassailable certainty. They be- 
lieved in America.” 


Where the Stories Sizzle 


Brigitte Weeks 

BEACH MUSIC 
By Pat Conroy 
Doubleday. 628pp. $27-50. 

W HEN PAT CONROY tells 
readers that "no slory is a 
straight line," he's not kid iling. But 
whoever fell in love with a straight 
line? Beach Music is a chaotic, often 
exasperating but completely lovable 
novel. It will provoke more tears, 
more discussion and more laughter 
than anything else the summer of 
1995 can offer. 

One can envy those who come 
anew to this astonishing novelist. 
Veterans of The Great Santini, The 
Lords Of Discipline and The Prince 
Of Tides will run into familiar char- 
acters here, notably cruel and insen- 
sitive fathers. wounded yet 
wonderful women and above all the 
Low Country of South Carolina, 
which plays a tangible role in the 
plot, its smell, texture and almost 
pagan rituals spilling over nit the 
pages. 

But Conroy’s world has widened 
and the Light darkened in the 10 
years since The Prince Of Tides, 
His new novel opens with a stun- 
ning portrait of Rome where, nnilil 
the piazzas and the street markets. 
Jack McCall, our narrator and hero, 
is raising his small daughter, Leah. 
He is trying to escape his uwn 
Southern upbringing and family and 
memories of ills wife Shyla, whose 
careful suicide 0 |>cns the novel. 

Jack’s effort to come to terms 
with whnt drove her lo pay the bills, 
make tier husband a dentist's ap- 
pointment and plunge to her death 
from the Silas Pearlman bridge in 
Charleston is but one. driving force 
in this maze of stories. Shyla McCall 
was Jewish, beautiful and the 
daughter of Holocaust survivors, 


who have suffered beyond descrip- 
tion. She inherited that suffering, 
and no one, including her husband, 
could shelter her from it. Jack's 
search for answers lakes him into 
the wartime Polish ghettos through 
the chilling stories of his bereaved 
|Mirenls-in-law. 

On the dnrk side of the ledger 
Conroy also places the immeasur- 
able damage that he feels the war in 
Vietnam did to the fabric of Ameri- 
can life. And there is more: an air- 
port brush with death by terrorism; 
betrayal by college friends at the 
height of (he anti-war movement; 
torture of boyhood friend Jordan El- 
liott by his father, the general, a rigid 
military ideologue; and the death of 
Lucy McCall, mother to Jack and his 
four irresistible brothers. 

This is where the lines begin to 
blur between despair and laughter. 
Lucy, a self-made Southern belle of 
poor and illiterate origins, has 
raised her boys in an abusive mar- 
riage and failed lo protect Ihem 
from their alcoholic father. They 
feel betrayed, and yet the depth of 
their love for her pulses through 
this novel. "Without question," Jack 
says, “Lucy was the most madden- 
ing, enthralling, contrary, and dan- 
gerous woman I have ever met." 

Thu indomitable Lucy iff dying of 
leukemia, and that is what brings 
Jack and 9-year-old Leah back to 
South Carolina. Her dying is a mas- 
terpiece, of chaos (she is kidnapped 
from the hospital at one point), un- 
bearable poignancy (“Help me with 
something, jack . . . Since I've never 
died before, I don’t know how to do 
It light," says she who learned how 
to out-South the old South), and yet 
exultant optimism (as her Leukemia 
worsens, the boys throw a giant 
bush in her honor, and the whole 
town comes). 

When the brothers get together 



at times of high comedy and unbear- I 
able sorrow, the strobe lights come I 
on. Packaged in bitter humor, 
brotherly repartee and over-the- 
edge force, theirs must be the most 
powerful fraternal relationship to 
have surfaced in American fiction. 
An unparalleled mixture of un- 
bounded high spirits, loyalty, 
shared pain and inarticulate affec- 
tion exists among Jack, the travel 
and food writer; Dallas the lawyer 
struggling to keep a law practice 
afloat as his father drinks their repu- 
tation away; Tee (Tecumseh), who 
teaches autistic children; and 
Dupree, who works in a state men- 
tal hospital and secs their youngest 
brother, schizophrenic John Hardin, 
as his particular cross to bear. 

Conroy is unable to resist set- 
pieces (would we want him to?), and 
when John Hardin McCall holds the 
only bridge to the sea islands open 
at gunpoint, his ransom demand is 
to have his four brothers Jump 
naked into the river before the as- 
sembled gaping crowd. To avoid ex- 
posing their unstable and armed 
brother to Federal agents, the four 


McCall boys do just that. One might 
not want to spend too much time on 
a desert island with these guys, but 
they make for wonderful reading. 

The range of passions and sub- 
jects that brings life to every page of 
this story is almost endless. The 
South and its heartbeat are epito- 
mized by Lucy’s dogged battle to 
save the loggerhead turtles from ex- 
tinction. There is also the food. 
Beach Music may drive many read- 
ers to the kitchen this summer In 
search of the kind of alchemy Jack 
McCnll/Pat Conroy finds there. De- 
scriptions of meals prepared leave 
Ihe reader's mouth watering. Jack 
not only writes about food, he cre- 
ates it and enjoys it He teaches his 
daughter how to cook, telling us, 
“When I was in the kitchen I could 
no longer feel the pressure of the 
world on my shoulders; for .me 
cooking has always been a high 
form of play, and teaching someone 
how to make a meal memorable was 
a combination of thrill and gift that I 
never tired of giving." 

At the risk of sounding ungra- 
cious, it must be said that Conroy’s 
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joy in the story sometimes leads 
him very far from his narrative. He 
demands total loyalty from his read- 
ers. They must follow wherever he 
chooses to lead. Some rebelled at 
the Bengal tiger that bounded Into 
the middle of The Prince Of Tides, 
and those skeptics are going to have 
the same trouble with the nautical 
white-tailed buck wliiqh . myslert 
ously rescues the McCall boys in 
deadly peril at sea. More important, 
though, is the fact that Conroy blew 
die denouement. He had a story to 
finish and a point to make; he is > 
narrative magician, but the dev** 
he chose simply doesn’t work. i ■ , 
But Conroy tells tall tales fun ov 
laughter and real people. So much 
blood courses though the veins ot 
tills novel that it can afford to, shed a 
few drops here and there- A 8 ■!**■ 
and his brothers drift nekqd do^n 
the river to beguile John Hardin ipw 
closing the bridge, they tell taefl 
other tales: "They were Southern 
boys and they knew flow jo make* 
story sizzle when it hits the, ft?:. 
Rest assured that, despite 1 
false steps, so does Pat Conroy. -j 
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Minimum wage offers 
maximum returns 


According to the theory of 
the free-market,' lowering 
wages leads to higher 
employment. It doesn’t. 
Will Hutton explains why 

F AIRNESS Has a powerful grip 
on the popular imagination. In 
vain do right-wing politicians, 
free-market economists and the 
business elite plead that the rich 
need and deserve incentives while 
the only way for the poor to price 
themselves into work, js for there to 
be no potential minimum to their 
wages. It is seen as o he law for the 
rich and another for the poor — and 
so It is. 

This week the British business 
Site's double standards were 
vividly on display. On Monday the 
Greenbury committee reported, ar- 
guing for some minimal changes 
and safeguards to limit the more 
outrageous boardroom abuses but 
essentially leaving the existing 
structures in place. .Qn Tuesday the- 
Confederation of British Industry 
(CBD reaffirmed its opposition to 
the minimum wage. 

Market forces, business will 
claim, must do their felicitous work 
at each end of the income scale. If 
the country feels that the results 
leave those at the bottom too poor, 
then it should supplement their in- 
come with benefits for which the 
taxpayer foots the bill. At the top. 
the processes by which pay is de- 
termined should be transparent and 
properly taxed — but beyond that 
the market must rule. 

In this conception the market is a 
somehow impersonal arbiter of eco- 
nomic fortunes. The great forces of 
power and equity that lie at the bot- 
tom of market relations, and the so- 
™ an d political institutions 
through which they are mediated, 
are abstracted away. It is all suppos- 
edly a matter of supply and de- 
mand. The rise in executive salaries 
is explained as a price signal show- 
ing f* 18 * there are too few people 
coming forward with tho ability to 
enn British companies. So ■ their 

Pncegetsbidup. ■ 

But as Paul Ormehod argues iii 
“je Death Of Economics the notion 
nat the pay 0 f directors, invest- 
ment bankers and the like has any- 
to'ng to do with supply and demand 
operating in a competitive labour 
toarket is palpabjy absurd. Tens of 

JAPE’S trade surplus fell ii? -.' 
Zjr* f l rst si * months of the . , V 
hZ <Li p ? r cent » but was still a 
3 i 57 - 4b «mo n , the finance : 

to q record $26,2 bullion. 
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loul £,! pend £2 ° ra,Uion °P e «- 

rau8eum New York’s 

S S . quare ’ simliar in size tp 
tendon s top tourist attraction/ ' 

J announced that it .. 
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thousands apply to geL on the man- 
agement training courses of the tup 
100 companies or City investment 
banks, but still their salaries spiral 
upwards rather than are bid down; 
meanwhile, there are chronic short- 
ages of applicants for jobs on the 
railways — and still Raillrack re- 
sists paying more than 3 per cent. 
The one thing that you can honestly 
say about the labour market is that 
it does not operate according to the 
laws by which British business 
claims that it does. 

Leading theorists in economics 
are now challenging the Bimple nos- 
trums. that inform , the British de- 
bate, which amount to little more 
than a return to the axioms of early 
19th century political economy, in 
which the price of labour is meant 
to be like the price of tomatoes: 
lower it and more is demanded — 
raise it and less is sought. 

Late last year, David Blanchflower 
and Andrew Oswald published the 
most rigorous crosscountry survey 
of the labour market ever under- 
taken —fhe-Wage-CufVerOver'four ’ 
years the two used 9,000 computer 
hours to survey the relationship be 
tween wages and employment of 3.5 
million people in 12 countries, deliv- 
ering results that show that every 
word the CBI, the Government and 
the Economist magazine — the 
British Pravda to the Conservative 
riite — utter on the labour market is 
balderdash. 

Employment is not highest 
where real wages are lowest, and 

The results show that 
every word the CBI 
and the Government 
utter on the labour 
market Is balderdash 

lowest where real wages are high- 
est. Nowhere has lowering real 
wages led to higher employment. 
I*ut another way. unemployment 
serves lo lower real wages by a pre- 
dictable degree — a doubling of un- 
employment lowers real wages by 
about 1U per cent everywhere — 
but that lowering of wages does not 
lead to a rise in employment. 

There is no disputing the num- 
bers: the task is to find an explana- , 
, tio.n that fits the data. The answer . 


than 6,000 jobs. Ford, Jaguar’s 
owner, will receive £80 million 
in aid from the-Government, 


E xecutives ofsmith New 

Court and its leading shade-- 
holder, N M Rothschild, were 
locked in talks trying to thrash 
out a deal for the takeover of the 
stockbroking house by either - m. 
Commerzbank or Merrill Lyntii 
before Thuraday'aAGM. 

A TLANTA-BASED Southern i 
El^ctrid International met a 
storm of protest wfrep It was ., 
accused of trying to buy South 
WesternEI ectrjdty, p (JKregional 
power corhpany, on the cheap for 
£1 .billion. Jt jstbq firrt unfriendly 
takeover bid for a UKkitilify by ■ 
ah overseas company. 





lies in the way wages are fixed and 
maintained. The dynamic compo- 
nent of tile labour market is not the 
price of labour, it is the demand, 
and wages are fixed not in relation 
to what terms the unemployed 
might accept but an internal calcu- 
lus by individual firms of the worth 
of their workforces. This "effi- 
ciency wage" comprises the best 
combination of incentives, the cost 
of rehiring, the value of knowing 
the capacity of the existing work- 
force and its marginal productivity 
— all traded off against the value of 
what is produced. It is a complex 
mix in which the level of unemploy- 
ment is at best only one element, at 
worst peripheral. 

Unemployment therefore does 
not lower real wages to price the 
unemployed into work; it acts to 
discipline the wages and behaviour 
of those who are employed. It is 
only if the demand for labour rises 
that the unemployed will find work 
~ which is why Blanchflower and 
Oswald find* that high employment 
aijd high wages go hand in hand, 
and that low wages and high unem- 
ployment are similarly correlated. 


C AR MAKER Adaih Opel, 
General Motors’ German 


subsidiary, said it had no evi- 
dence Of irregularities by bodrcf 
membei's. Sixty-fiyq Opel em- 
ployees arte among 244 people 
at 40 companies being Investi- 
gated f6r alleged brjberyand' - 
breach of trust. ■ , ; 


V C1, thte video publishing 
group, snapped Up AndrO 
Deutsch, one of diet UK’s last in- 
dependently owned general pub- 
lishers, for £500,000. 

P ETER SUTHERLAND, for- 
mer director general ofthe 
World Trade Organisation,^ to j 
Join the US investment bonk 
Goldman Sachs as fiejad of its 
'international division; 


Top executives’ pay is one proof 
of this theory; they are the benefi- 
ciaries of high demand for their ser- 
vices and the need to secure their 
loyalty to one firm — a kind of effi- 
ciency wage for senior directors. 
Their pay has nothing to do with the 
competitive interaction of supply 
and demand, as In a textbook free- 
labour market. 

Another proof is new evidence 
from the US that a minimum wage 
for the low-paid is also an instru- 
ment for promoting efficiency in the 
labour market, and that as long as it 
is set at reasonable levels it pro- 
motes radier than reduces employ- 
ment. 

In Myth And Measurement, Pro- 
fessors David Card and Alan 
Kreuger from Princeton University 
show that just as in the wider labour 
market unemployment acts as a dis- 
cipline on wage levels for those in 
employment rather than an active 
force for lowering the jobless, totals, 
so this same process is at work at 
die bottom of the labour market. 
The, difference is. that, here wages 
are so low that they create social dif- 
ficulties for those, earning them. 


R OYAL ASSENT this week for 
thd Perisldris Bill will restore 
pensions rights to 10,500 war 
widows whb have been dlv&rfeed, " 
spearated or widowed for the 
second time, but will not benefit 
more receftf service Widows' And 1 
widows who 'married after tfiefr 
husbands left the service. 


A MERICAN s . 

CbicagoqndNBpBflhcorp,, 
agreed to merge, .creating a mid: .„ 
western powerhouse with ,$ 13 Q 
billipp.in ossqto. 

'• . * . ^TTf, 

S COTT PAPER agreeda.$6.8 ; 
billion takeover bid from 


,W billion takeover, bid from , t \w. 
Kimberly-Clark jp ; s;share gpap , 
that will create a moreformld - 1 > 
able household products com- 1 
pettier to Procter & Gamble. 
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Free-market theory predicts that 
a minimum wage must lower em- 
ployment because it raises the price 
of labour. In a variety of empirical ; 
tests, notably in tife US fast-food in- j 
dustry. Card and Kreugei 1 show the 
opposite is true, in a free market, . 
firms set their wages so low that 
they have high turnover rates and 
longer periods in which they cannot . 
find workers. Although this mny ap- 
pear to boost margins in the short 
run, the actual wage is below the ef- 
ficiency wage. A minimum wage re- 
duces turnover rates, raises skills 
and even increases output fry hav- 
ing extra manpower to service cus- 
tomer needs. A .minimum wage 
raises employment as lpng as it 
brings the efficiency, wage and 
money wage into line; but if the 
minimum wage Is set above the effi- 
ciency wage, job losses will result. 

It also serves to promote social 
cohesion - and alleviate poverty. .In 
Britain it used to be argued that low 
wages were not a cause of poverty 
— single parenthood or bad pen- 
sions were the main reasons for Low 
incomes. But that was before the 
labour market was deregulated, 
with the wages of the bottom 10 per 
cent falling in real terms since 1979. 
Two-fifths of the workers- who 
would benefit from a minimum 
wage of £3 an hour live in the poor- 
est 10 per cent of households. 

The CBI and the Government are 
united in opposing a minimun wage 
in principle, preferring to boost the 
incomes of the poor through family 
credit. But this is no more than a 
contemporary version of the Speen- 
h ami and system which at (he begin- 
ning of the 19th century locked the 
working class into appalling depen- 
dence and poverty for a generadon. 
The idea was that the very poor 
were to be saved from starvation by 
being offered a subsistence income 
devised by local magistrates and 
funded by the ratepayer. But, just 
as today, the free labour market bid 
down wages, and the ratepayers 
found themselves subsidising rapa- 
cious employers. Poverty exploded, 
the rates became insupportable and 
the economy began to wind down 
as levels of demand fell away. It was 
inherently absurd. 

Yet that is the path Britain is now 
set upon. Spending on family credit 
has already exceeded £2,4 billion 
and must increase ns tile processes 
bidding down the wages of the bot- 
tom 10 per cent extend up the in- 
come hierarchy. Essentially the 
taxpayer Is funding cheap labour. 

It is tlie oldept afpry in. capital- 
ism, and during this week’s special 
pleadipg fpr.the rich arid assault on 
die idea of a minimum, wage for the 
poor, no one in Britain should, ever 
fprget.lt. i .-■ • 
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SENIOR INTERNATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES IN SOCIAL WELFARE 

SCF works to achieve lasting benefits for children within the communities in which 
they live by Influencing policy and practice based on its experience and study In different 
parts of the world, in all its work SCF endeavours to make a reality of children's rights. 

We are currently seeking to appoint Benfor social welfare advisers to the following posts: 

National Social Welfare Adviser 

Kampala, Uganda £21,202 

The main focus of SCF’b social work programme In Uganda Is In the advice and 
assistance II offers the department of probation and social welfare in the Ministry of 
Labour end Social Affairs. 

As national social welfare adviser, your main tasks will be to work with the department 
of probation and social welfare, NQOs and other relevant agencies and government 
departments at the national level for the protection of children and the promotion of 
Children's rights In Uganda. You will also support and advise SCF Uganda projects to 
ensure a sense of common purpose based on the Rights of the Child In collaboration with 
the Social Work Training Adviser and the Rakal Project Adviser. 

National Social Welfare Adviser 

Maputo, Mozambique £19,294 

In recent times SCF has provided support to the government at national level in 
Maputo and at provincial level In Zambezia SCF and the Ministry of Co-ordination for 
Social Actfon (MICAS) have recently undertaken a review of their Joint work In the country. 
The main aim of SCF/MICAS Joint work will be to facilitate easier access and wider 
availability of appropriate social services to vulnerable groups, notably the children, 
women and people with disabilities. As social welfare adviser, your taBk will be to assist 
the national director of social action and SCF field director In the social sector. The focus 
will be on the practical well managed Implementation of already developed social policy 
guidelines Including up-grading of the technical and practical know-how or MICAS 
personnel, strengthening their management and planning capacity, Including Information 
management at district level and fostering Inter-sectoral collaboration between iylJCAS, 
other government agencies and relevant donor/MGOs. 

Far both poets 

Essential requirements Include asocial work qualification, managerial and training 
skills, knowledge of childcare Issues, skills In policy development and Implementation, 
Information management, excellent Interpersonal skills. Additional requirement for 
Monmblque post: ability to communicate effectively In Portuguese (training provided). 

Both posts have accompanied status and are offered on a 25 months contract. 
Salaries should be tax free (subject to normal requirements). You can also expect a 
generous benefits package Including accommodation, flights and other living expenses. 

For funher details and an application form, please write with cv to Jenny Thomas, 
Overseas Personnel Administrator, SCF, 1 7 Grove Lane, London SE5 8RD. 

Fax 0171 7B3 7610. V M f 

Closing date 1 4 August 1 995. 


Save the Children 


T 


THE AFRICAN WILDLIFE FOUNDATION 
is recruiting a 

SPECIES AND ECOSYSTEM PROGRAM COORDINATOR 

The African Wildlife Foundation (AWF) is a non-profit organization working with African 
governments and NGOs to conserve natural resources, especially wildlife. AWF currently 
has a vacancy for the post of Species and Ecosystem Program Coordinator which will 
be based In Nairobi, Kenya. 

The main purpose of the job Is to develop the AWF 'Species and Ecosystem Program 1 
and provide effective coordination and technical direction, management and fundraising. 
Whilst the program will include many research activities this post Is not a research post. 

Responsibilities include: 

• Develop the goals, objectives and a strategic plan for the program in collaboration 
with AWF staff and colleagues In our African partner organizations. 

• As the coordinator of a diverse team of Individuals, work to establish an Innovative 
set of activities with strong theoretical basis of conservation biology. 

• Develop the program to promote coherent species and ecosystem- related research 
and conservation actions around Africa and to build the capacity of African 
institutions In the process. 

• Work with the AWF Development Department to identify funding sources and 
develop proposals for fundraising purposes. 

The ideal candidate will hold a higher degree in natural sciences or related conservation 
field and will have at least seven years professional experience In wildlife conservation, 
preferably in Africa. The candidate must have proven project management capacity, 
fundraising experience, an ability to communicate orally and in writing. A competitive 
salary commensurate with experience will be offered. 

Before applying for the job, applicants should request a copy of the job description for 
this post. The closing date for applications is 31 August 1 995. 


Please contact: 

SECO Recruitment Officer 
African Wildlife Foundation 
P 0 Box 4B177, NAIROBI, Kenya 
Tel: + 254 2 71 0367 


AFRICAN 

WILDLIFE 

FOUNDATION 


Working lor a boiler world lor children 




10 Marie Stopes 

INTERNATIONAL 

IA Htgiiltnd Charity f 

Marketing and Communications Manager 

{Baaed in Lagos, Nigeria - £30,000) 

MSI will be impelmentlng an ODA. funded so He I marketing and communications project in Nigeria In 
conjunction with Population Services International (PSD and a local organisation, the Society for 
Family Health (SFH). A major factor contributing to our success is the use of mass media & 
interpersonal communication activities to create demand far contraceptives for Family Planning and 
HIY prevention. 

The Marketing and Communications Manager is required to research, design and implement product 
advertising and health promotion campaigns. Reporting to the Managing Director you will be 
responsible for, 

* Development and Implementation of communication strategies to Increase demand for and 
access to Injectable contraceptives. 

r Development and implementation of communication strategies to promote safe sex and . 
condom use among Nigerian youth. 

* Identification of provider training needs. 

* Identification and management of short term consultancy Inputs. 

* The design and Implementation of surveys to evaluate the effectiveness of advertising and 
hcnllh promotion campaigns. 

Can you demonstrate: 

* Marketing and communication skills, including market research, maBB- media campaign 
development, and promotional campaign development: 

* Amlninmn of three years experience of working lo a developing country, preferably 
Africa, some of which should be in a management capacity. 

* Strong Interpersonal skills and the ability to motivate and manage a team. 

* A degree level qualification In marketing or communications Os desirable). 

Contract period: 2 years Initially with possible extension to 3 years. 

Salary: £30,000 per annum plus benefits. Including housing. 

If you fed you hove the right blend of skills, experience and enthusdusm please write your 
CV and covoriug I otter stating why you are applylbg to Jim Myers, Marie Stopes 
International, 62 Grafton Way, London W1P 0LD, UK. 

The closing dote Is 31 July, 1995. 


WZfflk Deputy Regional Representative, 

Caribbean 

• + Based In Santo Domingo, Contract: 2 years {renewable} 


The regional coordination of OXFAM UK/I's 
staff and programme In the Caribbean is 
based In Santo Domingo. The Deputy 
Regional Representative (DRR) will assist In 
the management planning, implementation, 
development and evaluation of OXFAM 
UK/I’s programme and staff In the 
Caribbean, along with developing appropriate 
strategies for emergencies and disaster 
preparedness work. 

S/he will deputise for the Regional Represe- 
ntative In her/his absence. Responsibilities 
of this post will Include supervision of 
Programme Coordinators and of the Regional 
Office Manager. The postholder will have: 

• at least four years experience of develop- 
ment work with community organisations 
end NGO’a (preferably In the Caribbean). 

• a high level of analysis and strategic 
thinking, Including knowledge of planning 
methodology and management 
techniques. 


Oxfam wcik» with poor people In Ihelr struggle against 
hunger, diseases, exploitation and poverty In Africa, Asia, 
Latin America and the Middle East through relief, 
development, research and puftllo education. 


• programme and staff management 
experience and an ability to support a 
multicultural team effectively. 

• fluency In written and spoken English 
and Spanish; French and Creole Is highly 
desirable. 

• an understanding and commitment to 
gender Issues. 

OXFAM’s comprehensive benefits package 
Includes a competitive national salary (under 
review), medical coverage, contributory 
pension scheme, life assurance, and end of 
contract resettlement allowance. Staff who 
relocate Internationally, receive a relocation 
allowance for home commitments. 

For farther details end an application form 
please send a large e.a.e. to: 

Overseas Personnel & Development Department., 
Oxfam, 274 Banbury RoBd, Oxford 0X2 7DZ. 
Please quote ref: OS/DRR/CAR/PY/GW. 

Closing Date: 18 August 1995. 

Interviews: 7/8 September 1995. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 

Junior Lecturer/Lecturer 

N$ 33 284-48 120/N* 43 776-62 880 p.a. 

Requirements: At least an M.A., M.S., MPhil or MSc, but preferably a PhD 
in Sociology with previous university experience; African experience, 
evidence or research and publications; the ability to teach soma combi- 
nation of the following: • Introduction to Sociology • Sociology of 
Development e Industrial Sociology • Sociology of Health • Rural 
Sociology, Social Demography • Environmental Sociology • Research 
Methods and Social Theory. 

Job description: Teaching and advising students, co-ordinating a tutoring 
programme (Unam campus) and diploma nursing student programme 
(nursing school campus) and participating in service functions within the 
Department the Faculty and University. 

Closing date: 1 September 1995. 

Date of assumption of duties: 1 January 1996. 

Contact persons: Ms D Nashandih-Endjambi at (061) 207-2295 or 
Mr I Nawaseb at (061*207-2002. 

Fringe benefits: The University of Namibia offers the following fringe 
benefits: • pension fund • medical aid scheme • annual bonus 
• home-ownership scheme • generous leave privileges • relocation 
expenses. 

Non-Namibian citizens may be appointed for a 3-year, renewable con- 
tract period. 

Application procedure: Applications in writing accompanied by a cur- 
riculum vitae, giving full details of present salary notch, increment date, 
the earliest available date which duty can be assumed 
and including three references should be submitted to: — — 
The Head, Recruitment and Selection, University of BPS 

Namibia. Private Bag 13301, Windhoek, Namibia. 

Preliminary telegraphic applications may be made via 
telex 56-727 or fax (061) 207-2105/207-2444. 

Please note that the international dialling code applies tSig?) 



AGENTS WANTED 

Aowita Abroad or with good 
overseas contacts. Sought 
b y small established but 
expanding English as a 
Foreign Language School. 

Generous commission 
offered. 

^ba school offers year 
reund tuition at all levels, as 
well as summer oourses 
ana exam preparation. 

For delate write ta 

I.C.8.E 

26 Pottergate 
Norwich NR 2 IDX' 


« FAIRFAX 

UNlVERSny(USA) 

* h’amaUwifli Home Suxty 
«*Wpf09W8 

• f am ^®tperforic» 

■MBA. PfcDalo programs in . 
subjects 
Entry any Ume 
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TCFL Certificate and 
Diploma Course* by 1 
Distance Learning ■ 

(Business) courses also 
available. Contact 

The English Language 
Sbmdbrook House, 
3c, 2-8 Old Bond Street 
Loiidog WlX 3TB 


ORTHOPAEDIC & 
REHABILITATION TECHNOLOGY 

MSc /Postgraduate Diploma Courses 
by Distance Learning 

ThBaa two to tve year part-time courses bis designed for 
professionals woridng h (he area of ortwpeetfics and 
rehabWatan. The courses consist of twelve b fourteen 
a stance learning baaed mocMes In Introductory Topics. 
Biomechanics, Orthopaedic Technology, and 
RehaMKatkxi Technology. For the MSc courea 'students 
stao undertaken research project 

Please contact The Coordinator, Distance Learning Section, 
Dept of Orthopeedo & Trauma Sugary, Fleming BuSdng. 
.University of Dindee, DD1 4HN, UK. Tel: 01382 - 344825 
Fax: 01382-345504 Emal: J.Wghren®dundeeAc.L* 



• Enhance your career wkh a • LL»B only £174+ VAT per 

qualification In law • iub)ecl (University of London - 

• Study a I your own pace, . external) 

earn while yon team - • Price* include all tuition and 

•Expert tuition from the leading ! up-KKtato atudy materiali fA' level 
apeciallK provider of distance, comtefcoak published lo association 
leaning course* In law ' 1 wkh the University of Lcndon 

• 'A’ level law orly£l60 + VAT 1 (ULBAC) ' 

IV Telephone 44 1234 841010 or write to: gjgM 

TJ ILEX Tutorial College 

kef OW29, Kemptton Manor, Kempuqn, Bedford MK427AB England 

_ .. . ' *1L8X Oaariol Ceflrfe Is 

aecremtd by the CACC A provides a wide ranu covers to are 6£00 stwitatt. 


■ i . . To place your adVartteonpm ' , 

, Tal *44,(0} 161,634 qaea Fox *44 (0) 1«1 039 4436 ' 

Guardian VMMy,' letpundgate. Mwchwtar MOO 2 Rfl England . 







stgraduate Diploma in 
unications Management 

postgraduate programme facilitates those In corporate, employee 
communication, and public relations achieve really effective 


mmmm 


structure allows you to study for a higher qualification without 
your careen 


x enhance your understanding of communication procenea 

understand the role of communication In organisational design 

develop workable communication strategies 

explore how various media can be used to beet effect 

OTifeh&ttun- details and application farms, pleat* write to 

Office. School of Humanities and Social Sdsncas, 
rty of Wolverhampton, Cattle View, 
dy:OYl 3HR or telephone 01902 323401. 


IT.-. 


;|^fi^rify*rtlty provides higher education sanrteas 
of the community and Is committed 
of opportunity. 


UNIVERSITY OF 

WOLVERHAMPTON 


International Consulting Opportunities 

Health and Population 

R lshwonhs is a leading Australasian health and social development consultancy specialising In 
aid development projects in the Asian/Pacific region. 

We arc urgently seeking expressions uf interest from consultants for projects in ihe Philippines 
and the Pacific Islands. 

Personnel, particularly with experience in the Philippines and surrounding region, are sought in 
the areas of: 

• Infection Prevention 

• Quality Assurance - Hospital/Primary Health Care 
• Food Technology/Chemut 
• Medical Equipment Specialist 

Personnel, particularly with experience In the Pacific Islands, arc sought in the areas of: 

• Primary Health Care Implementation 
• Health Promotlon/lnformatlon Education and Communication 
a Health Tralnlng/Oirriculum Design 

• Public Health Management/Admin Istratlon/Totni Quality Management 
• Health Service Flnandng/Accountablllty 
• Health Facilities Repair/Maintenance 

Experience in working on aid projects in developing countries is required. 

A number of other opportunities also currently exist and International Development Consultants 
with expertise in the areas of health, population, social and gender development arc encouraged 
to forward their detailed curriculum vitae for consideration and Inclusion on Rlshwonhs 
consultants database. i 

Please fonvanl your full curriculum vitae to our Auckland office by facsimile on 
(64 9) 302 0078. For further Information please contact Julia Thompson, 
Manager - New Zealand, on (64 9) 302 0080. 

M Rish worth 

HEALTH & SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT CONSULTANTS. 


Sultan QaboQs University - Sultanate .off Oman . 
Department of Mathematics and Statistical Collegia of Science 




Sultan Qaboos University, the National University of the Sultanate 6f Omen, urgently invites 
applications for the Department of 'Mathematics and Statistics In Ihe Fields of Mathematioe 
(Applied and Pure) and Statistics. Appointments are expected to start In September 1996J At 
present vacancies exist for lecturers (with Ph.d. a minimum requirement) and Assistant 
Professors (with a minimum of four years poat-Ph.D. teaching experience). Preference will be 
given to applicants conducting research In the modelling of geophysical and environmental 
problems, but applications In other fields may also be considered. 

The Department of Mathematics and 'Statistics has well established degree programmes In 
Mathematics and Statistics end Is responsible for providing Sdrvlca course to the various 
colleges of the University. 1 • i : 

Apart from a very attractive tax free base salary, the University offers frea furnished 
accommodation, two ydara renewable employment contract with end of eeryfop gratuity, annual 
leave with return air tickets, free medical treatment In Government Hospitals. There is no tax In 
the Sujtanate. , ' ■' 1 1 

Interested candidates are required to submit their full C.V., along with copies of academic and 
experience certificates, quoting our Ref:ADV/SCI/06/95 a to: - 

i ■■ ■ .■ j 

The Director, Personnel Affaire, : 

Sultan Qabdos University, ; :: 

! P.O.Box SO, Al-Khod - 123, ' 1 ! 

' Sultanate of Oman 
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SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCES 

CENTRE FOR SOUTH- 
EAST ASIAN STUDIES 

BARING 
LECTURESHIP 
IN THAI ' 
LANGUAGE 
AND CULTURE 

This pose has been established through a 
grant iron the Baring Foundation, 
available tor three years in the lirsi 
instance. 

You will he required to Jo 
undergraduate reaching in basic and 
intermediate Thai language, 
undergraduate modules on Thai culture, 
and research in aspects of Thai culture 
ur m fields which jre appropriate to the 
Centre's priority research areas. 

You should have, or be near to 
completing a PhD, and an established 
research record is important, 
initial salary will be in the range 
£li,154 - £19.848 pa on the Lecturer A 
scale depending, upon qualifications and 
experience, 

For further information and details of 
hosv to apply, conracr the Personnel 
Office (quoting reference: SEA) at the 
University of Hull, Hull. HU6 ™RX, 
(telephone +44(0)1482 4665 80 -recruitment 
answerphone, fax +44(0) 1482 466570). 
Closing Date: 4 August |9 g i. 

Prom wing excellence in Education and Research 

THE 

UNIVERSITY 
OF HULL 


University 
ol Southampton 


Eastern Africa 
Regional Office 


iucn 
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INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Institute of Irrigation Studies 

Department of Civil and Environmental Engineering 
Postgraduate Courses in Development 
The Institute of Irrigntion Studies 1 b a postgraduate centre 
specialising In development issues. It nltracts students and 
researchers from many countries, providing a varied and 
dynamic working environment. Stuff of the Institute aTe 
actively involved in education, training, research and 
consultancy work In the U(v and overseas. 

12 Month MSc Courses 

• Irrigation Engineering 

Six El'SRC Studentships available 

• Soil Conservation nnd Land Reclamation Engineering 

• Engineering for Development (Infrastructure. Water 
Supply and Sanltntioit) 

One University Studentship available 

• Planning and Management for Development 

• Transportation Planning nnd Engineering 
(full or part-time) 

Two EFSRC Studentships available 

Further details from: 

Administrator, Institute of Irrigation Studies University 
of Southampton, Southampton SOI 7 113J 
Tel: +44 1703 593728 Fuxi +44 1703 677519 
A centre of excellence for ti nivmity research and teaching 


PARK PLANNING ADVISOR 

lUCtj, The World Conservation Union, lo a union of alatea, govamment 
agendas and non-governmental organisations working towards the 
conservation and wise use of Uw world's natural environment. Sines 1 888, 
IUCN has been working with oilr membari and partner^ In Uganda to build 
toosl capacity for sustainable development, natural resources management 
and biological diversity conservation. 

The Eastern Aides Regonat Qittce seeks to teenft s National Perk Planning 
Advisor lo work with the Mt. Elgon Conaervailon and Development Project in 
Uganda, a collaborative project with Uganda National Parks and the Ministry ol 
Natural Resources, which alms lo: 

■ conserve the biodiversity ol Mi Elgon National Park In eastern Uganda 

■ promote susislnabls development imifallveB In communities adjacent to the 
National Park. 

The Ml. Elgon Pioject commenced in 1989 wih funding from the Norwegian 
Agency lor Development Cooperation (NORAD) and receives technical 
assistance from IUCN. The Ml. Elgon National Park constitutes an elro-montane 
forest ecosystem To-date, socio-economic and biological Information on Mt. 
Elgon National Park has been collected, snatysod and documented. Innovative 
management systems Involving local communities and Uganda National Parks 
are currently being piloted In selected zones oi the park. In order to consoldate 
themanagement capacity of Uganda National Parks and secure the conaeivatlon 
ol Mt. Elgon National Park there is need to formulate a long-term management 
plan. 

The Park Planning Advwor will 

■ provide technical support and advice, to the Park Warden and UNP staff 

■ formulate and implement an Innovative and comprehensive management 
plan that utilises a zonatlon approach 

■ address financial sustainability and promote community participation In park 
management 

■ transfer skills and develop capacity by playing a catalytic and facilitating role, 
within Uganda National Park slall In protected area planning and 
management 

The Planning Advisor, who wfl be based In Mbale lown, will be contracted for an 


The successful cantidate will hold a postgraduate degree In biological sciences 
and at least seven years professional eipedence in protected area planning and 
management, preferably In Africa. Htfshe should have working experience as an 
advisor, experience In and/or understanding of community paitiopalfon In 
resource use and management, forest conaeivatlon. environmental assessment, 
andhuman resource development. Management experience, good Interpersonal 
skins, and an ability to organise and mobvaie othBis m be essential attributes. 
Applications and curriculum vitae should be sent lo : The Regional 
Representative, IUCN Eastern Africa Regional Office P. 0. Box 68200 
Nairobi Kenya Fax: ++ 254 2 890815 by (8 August 1885. 



UNIVER81TY OF BRISTOL 

MSc in Development 
Administration & Planning 


A few places are still available on this popular course, 
which combines analysis of the context of development 
with detailed studies of the planning and administration 
of policies over a wide range of policy areas. Ideal both for 
those intending to contribute to the resolution of 
development problems and for those already working in 
developing countries or aid agencies. This course Is 
taught by experienced academics and practitioners from 
several nationalities. 

Units cover: theories and policies of development, gender 
and development, industrial policy, educational policy, 
primary health care, planning, problems Of 
administration, structural adjustment policies and the 
world economy, environmental management, nnd other 
development topics. 

For further information & application forma, please 
contact: 

Miss Znheda Anwnr Igw7/SB), School for Policy Studies, 8 
Woodland Rond. Bristol. BS8 1TN. 

Tel: 101171 92B 8504: Fax: (0117) 928 8678: e-mail: 
Zahoda. AnwndSbriBtol.se nk. 


Advertisements 
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Certificate in Online 

Education & framing 

Problems and Principles in the use of 
the Internet for Course Delivery 

delivered worldwide to educators 

and trainers by computer conferencing on the Internet 

Part-time - January - lime 1946. 

Plus 2 one-dav optional conferences in the UK. 

Fees Standard course fee: £490 

Reduced fee for educational institutions: fc390. 
Closing date for application forms: 31 August 1995 
For application forms contact: Student Programmes 
Office. London University Institute of Education, 

2(1 Bedford Wav, London WC1H UAL. UK. Tel: +44171 hl2 
nl 00 Fax: +44171 1>12 WN7 Email: teedapiicrioe.ac.uk 
77h' hrriiiitlcof EiUu iiti’m - Pursiiim; rvrrJInii* in tYfiiortimt 


SULTANATE OF OMAN 

ARABIAN (WHITE) ORYX RE-INTRODUCTION PROJECT 

PROJECT BIOLOGIST 

(ASST. TO THE FIELD MANAGER) 

This post will be available In October, 1895. Main requirements are 
at leaat a good first degree in Biology or related subject, 
experience of and wllllngneaa to live In remote desert conditions 
and experience of staff management in other wildlife projects. 
Duties Include monitoring the oryx population, desert reeearch and 
assisting with project administration. 

Post is suitable only for a single male or married couple without 
dependent children. Valid driving licence and computer literacy 
essential. Arabic an advantage but not essential If the candidate 
has the will to leam. 

For further details contact: 

The Adviser for Conservation of the Environment, 
Oiwan ot Royal Court, PO Box 240, Muscat 113, 
Sultanate of Oman. 

Tel:(00988)739648 - Fax No: (00968)740550. 


INTERIOR DESIGNER 

SAUDI AKA1»I A 


A I. LADING SAUDI ARABIAN AKCHITKl* I’URAL AND ENGINEERING 
CONSULTANCY REQUIRES CANDIDA I ES FOR A SENIOR 1NTF.R10* 
DESIGNER WITH THE FOLLOWING tjUAI JHCATH INS - 

1. MINIMUM BACHELORS DEGREE IN INTERIOR DESIGN. 
ARCHITECTURE OR RELATED DISCIPLINE. 

2. MINIMUM 10 YEARS WORK EXPERIENCE 

3. PREFERABLY WITH EXPERIENCE IN BOTH COMMERCIAL AND 
RESIDENTIAL DESIGN. 

C MUST HAVE REFERENCES 

5. MUST BE AVAILABLE FOR TELEPHONE INTERVIEW 

CANDIDATES WHO MEETTHE ABOVE REQUIREMENTS MAV SENDC.V 
TO- 

KENNETH HUBERTS AND ASSOCIATES LIMITED, 
INTERNATIONAL HOUSE. 32 (iHEKNIIAIJI DRIVE. 
M1DDLEWICH, CHESHIRE CWl« OP11. U.K. 

FAX: +44(0)1006 835007 


EDITORIAL SKILLS 

Certificated, well-recognised distance learning courses in 
editing and proof reading, Plenty of advice and help from 
experienced and caring tutors. Advanced editorial courses and 
English grammar courses also available. 

For free information pack, contact 

CHAPTERHOUSE. 2 South emhay West, 
Exeter, Devon, EXI 1JG England 
Telephone 01392 499488; fax 01392 498008 ■ 


TEFL DIPLOMA: 

(established courses by 
Distance and 
Audio method.) 
External MAtEFLA: 

(np attendance) . 
(from 6th July onwards) 
arid ESP 

iDusinesw English): 

Prospeclus/Registration: 
ILC, 12 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh EH1 2BB. 

or tel/fax: 

00 44 1259 720 440 


MBA _ 
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Apfxoasora ■» hviwdtiy w 
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Face of revolution . . . one of the 7,000 people at the Marxism 95 conference photograph qarry weaser 


Full Marx for socialist forum 


Lawrence Donegan 

ttf\VBR the last few days, I’ve 

\J been to lectures on the 
American rivti war, the Commu- 
nist Party and blacks in the 
1630s, and why there is no 
Labour Party in America — 
they've all been amazing, " said 
Mary Ryan. * 

The 24 -year-old actresB was 
not alone in her appetite for 
knowledge. She was one of 


7,000 people who registered 
for last week’s Marxism 95 
conference in London. 

Tony Blair, in his lecture on 
the 1945 Attlee government the 
week before, stressed the impor- 
tance of social and economic 
history. After years in the dold- 
rums, political education is 
clearly back in vogue. 

Despite its leader's exhorta- 
tions, the Labour party is not at 
the forefront of thiB revival. 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


r HERE ARE quite a number 
of six-letter words in which 
the letters are in alphabetical 
order, eg, abbess and knotty, 
but are there any longer oneB? 

“THERE ARE seven-letter words 
I with the letters in reverse alpha- 
betical order: sponged, trolled, 
sniffed, spoofed, spooked, spooled, 
wronged. — 'Erik Corry, Freiburg, 
Germany 

n D /LLOVF y m has seven letters in 
LJ alphabetical order, i learnt 
inis from Arthur Mee's Children's 
encyclopaedia , 35 years ago. — 
fobert Love, Auckland, New Zealand 

t have a chance to use 
this tit-bit taught to me by my 
mother. The word -facetious” has 
an the vowels in the alphabet in the 
Jfder in which they appear. — Kate 
See h Kitchener, ■ Ontario, 


UfHAT 7S the origin of the 
re J,? Phraae 4,t0 Pf dnt toe town ; 

ll^ U I ES “ outbreak of yup- 
rJS ho ° Jgwilwn in the 'early 19tiv 
rampaging ardutid 
weiton Mowbray in Leicestershire 
buck- , ni8ht£all » drunken Regency 
M i?^,*SP 08ed ‘ to have stood 
al]v^li°i he ^ 8 shou Wers ahd liBer- 
TW*^ ead red P^int up many wplls. 
years ^ / aS c6 hflnhed ‘ some 1 
found Pf red were 

nestorafidh of old 
ST u ' toe i market’ square: — 
SSL. C™***, ■ ' Galashiels, 


MASfWtte diffetejce 

■ wge n a rtile And a regula- : 


tion? If none, why do people 
refer to “rules and regulations'’? 

A RULE states what one must, 
r « must not, may, or may not do. A 
regulation dictates how one should 
do it. For example, it is a rule that 
one must wear a school uniform; 
regulations state what sort of uni- 
form is to he worn. — Stephen 
Nichols, Surbiton', Sumy 

R ULES are made to be broken, 
regulations are written to be ig- 
nored. — Steve Roberts, Essex Junc- 
tion, Vermont, USA 


. I MM HEN aircraft land or take 
i If It off at night, cabin lights 
• are dimmed “for safety rea- 
1 sons”. How does this make it 
! safer? 1 ■' 

-TO PRESERVE the flight vision 
/ of the' cabin crew and passen- 
gers, because the lights are liable to 
fail if there is an accident. It also: 
helps to ensure that the emergency ' 
lighting floor strips, which' Indicate 
the route to the exits,' are moire 
readily visible. — (Dr) R V Smith, 
Church Crookham, Hants 


II/A9 THERE a single cur-' . 

• If If rerfey in Europe during the 
i Roman empire? ! '* *' 

• • i i -i i" ...i' !’• • i - • . r..:-: 

; I'N fHE v/e£ieti\ part of the etnpird'. 
’/ ohly Rdmin coinage Was available 
(from the f^lgn ? df ’ClaqdUis 
iApL oriWardi hi the' easi, • mahy 
'local commuhlties continued' to" 
Jlssuethelr ownbaae metal currtncj/, 
and 'even . ' some silver r coinage,’ ; 
Romah pyedloils metel 'duVrett^ 

| (gold and' silver) did clriculhte intiid 1 
leasterrt' provinces’, but^not; Rom^m; 
bise rhedl curredty. : 1 ' '! ;:l / 
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Letter from Tanzania Lewis Lama 


Masai messages 

TENTS were I networks to succeed -in an ex- 
““ m washed away at Kikoti tremely variable climate and land- 
m this morning in the scape. While oae area has plentiful 


Marxism 95 is a Socialist 
Workers Party production. 

The event is modelled on die 
Communist University of 
London, a political education 
forum that attracted up to 
10,000 people in the late 
1970s. 

The programme had its fair 
share of standard SWP fare. But 
the week-long event was far from 
pure propaganda, and covered 
everything from “John Milton, 
Andrew Marvell and the English 
Revolution” to “Frank Zappa 
(Hollywood Contradictions)'*. 


Around 270 AD, following the col- 
lapse of all eastern local currencies. 
Roman currency became the only 
one in use in the Balkans. Greece 
and most of the north-east. Egypt, 
however, continued to strike local 
coinage for a further two decades. 
From this period onwards a unified 
(single) Roman currency circulated 
throughout the entire Roman em- 
pire. — Constantine Lagos, Dept of 
Archaeology, University of Durham 


Any answers? 

I A/HYIS cruelty not one of 
V / die seven deadly sins? — 
Sheila Darrell, London 


££hmmw° TENTS were 
mm m washed away at Kikoti 
m this morning in the 
heavy rain.” Interesting. Kikoti is a 
safari camp 40km to the west 
through trackless bush. "How was 
your trip to Dai' es Salaam? You 
were there on Tuesday last week, 
no?” I hadn't told anyone from the 
village that I was going to Dor last 
week. 

There are no telephones in Loi- 
borsoit, a Masai village in northern 
Tanzania. The two-way radio owned 
by the missionaries is not available 
to village members. There are two 
roads to Arusha. One is closed dur- 
ing the fains and the other is 12lkin 
of dusty, corrugated track through 
rivers and bush and plagued by ban- 
dits during the Christmas and 
Easter seasons. If one wants to 
travel to another rural village the 
roads are infinitely more difficult 
and much less likely to be used by 
buses or trucks that might offer a . 
lift. In short, communications in this 
part of Masailand are difficult. 

So how come the village is the 
hub of an information network 
stretching from Dar es Salaam to 
Sweden? There is a Swedish man 
here married to a Masai woman. He 
lives in Sweden part of the year and 
in Loiborsoit for the rest. Hi9 letters 
come In the village intermittently 
and when they do they are filled 
with news everyone already knows. 

The Ethiopian cement seller in 
Arusha gives me the latest dope on 
who is coming in from Europe to 
manage which project. I can walk 
away knowing the colour and make 
of the car they will be driving and 
probably their salary too. 

Closer to home, the village chair- 
man has been forced to find work in 
the gemstone mines in Mehrerani. 
If I were asked to get a message to 
someone in Mehrerani, outside of 
the village communication network, 

I would be defeated. Yet, whenever 
there is to be a village meeting on 
any important issue the chairman 
arrives 1 in time to lobby, bully, 
charm and persuade, in order to 
keep local politics moving along in 
what l)e considers to be the right 
direction. 

He arrives froiri the distant town 
ready bo deal with all the issues that 
arise when one has five wives, 
countless children and 150 head of 
• cows and. goats. He steps down 
from the pick-up or tractor that has 
: carried him the last 27km knowing 
! the minutest details of the problems 
! and gobd fortune of his household. . 

Pastoralists In Masailand depend 
ion mobility apd good information 


networks to succeed in an ex- 
tremely variable climate and land- 
scape. While one area has plentiful 
rain and good grass, another is 
bone-dry or perhaps infested with 
tsetse flies or ticks that will deci- 
mate herds. To maximisik herd pro- 
ductivity it is important that the 
leaders know which areas to piove 
to and .which areas to avoid. No 
Masai walks past another herder 
without asking where they are com- 
ing from, where they are going, and 
what the news is. 

As the range around them 
shrinks, their options ar4 reduced 
in terms of available pasture, but the 
opportunities to trade orjwork are 
growing, and these are! the new 
items of interest to thf modern 
herder. National porks, bean, maize 
and flower farms, and thle drought 
have limited their mobility, just as 
economic development and aid pro- 
jects have created new j openings. 
Tile communication network re- 
mains in place so that the {Masai can 
take advantage of these new oppor- 
tunities. 

This year the rains have been 
good. Today die village; centre is 
empty. The young men are out 
ploughing with their teams of cows, 
or watching over herds in die near 
pastures, or chasing dovyn jobs or 
trading. • 


■ M M HATS the news? There is 
l#| # a new mission being built 
W W 47km away. I'Hie new 
snake park on the main road be- 
tween Arusha and Dodo^ia needs a 
young Masai who speaks English. 
The word goes out and puddenly a 
prospective morani appears looking 
for a lift Rodalite has been discov- 
ered 12km to the souths Some will 
go to dig. others to sell food and 
water to the diggers, others to bring 
food and water to thejr brothers 
wh o are digging there, i 

To many outsiders > Masailand 
presents a bleak face, dry, dusty and 
filled with people who don't seem to 
have enough to eat 'they carry 
water and firewood for long dis- 
tances each day, and send their 
young children out in die early 
hours to watch over the calves nnd 
sheep and goals. 

The other side of tills picture is a 
. land filled with people who are will- 
iing to try new ideas ; to 1 feed their 
: families in a changing yiorld. They 
use the tools at .tjieir, disposal, and 
! the most important one so far is an 
{information! highway dipt, is much 
i more reliable and efficient than the 
i electronic mail node out 1 of Arusha. 
iWeliveln hope.. . . • . 
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Harbour 

pilgrimage 

TELEVISION 

Nancy Banka-Smith 

M ARELLE PEREIRA, the 
daughter of the Greenpeace 
photographer killed when 
French eecret agents'blew up the 
Rainbow Warrior In New Zealand, 
made a filial pilgrimage In 
Witness: Beyond The Rainbow 
(Channel 4). It was a documen- 
tary which might have had only a 
fading poignancy if, a decade later 
to the day, they hadn't damn well 
done it again. This brought the 
whole subject thrashing noisily 
to the surface again like a shark 
oh a 10 -year-long fishing line. 

Marelle is only 18 and still has 
bright flakes of childhood cling- 
ing about her. She is direct, hon- 
est, moved to tears by kindness 
and unldndheas. Her father's 
memory opened doors every- 
where except France. 

David Lange was prime minis- 
ter of New Zealand at the time of 
her father's death. His trousers 
are big and baggy, his office 
small and shabby. You warm to 
the man at once. 

The French agents who 
pleaded guilty to manslaughter 
were imprisoned on a French 
protectorate. “Why didn't they 
serve their sentence in New 
Zealand?" asked Marelle. “You 
come all this way to hit me?” said 
Lange ruefully. “France put all 
sorts of pleasure on. The French 
are very single-minded when 
they are pursuing their own in- 
terests. They said 'Right, we’re 
going to make sure you don't get 
any dairy products or lamb into 
the Common Market*." 

'You mean the French black- 
mailed you?" 'Yes. A tot of farm- 
ers in New Zealand wanted us to 
gift-wrap them and send them 
back because they didn't wont 
any threat to their butter or 
lamb. We said 'No'. And we tried 
a civilised response, keeping 
them under some form of deten- 
tion.** Within three years they 
were free in France. 

The prime minister of France 
rang him and said, “I'm very 
sbrry, David, I can’t Bend them 
back. The military won’t let me. 
I’m only the prime minister." 
Lange replied: “I understand. 

I'm only the prime minister." 

In France, no one connected 
with the case would talk to 
Marelle. Dumas, the then 
foreign minister, rang briefly. 

She said, “ I said ‘Bye-bye* but 
he bad already hanged up." 
Distressed, her English fractures. 

If one thing seems sadder 
than another, it is what a lousy 
last night the sociable Fernando 
Pereira had on this earth. After 
the hoop-la of the Rainbow 
Warrior's arrival in Auckland, he 
and a British member of the 
crew, Dave Edwards, went 
ashore. It was a Tuesday night In 
winter. A letter had fallen off the 
sign Marsden Wh rf. Auckland la 
not a city that never sleeps. 

Dave said, “I knew a few places 
round Auckland and so'we pro- 
ceeded to visit them. It didn't go 
that well. So then we arrived back 
on the Rainbow Warrior around 
11 o'clock! sh.” That must be ' 
when Auckland closes down. If 
they had had a better tUne, they' 
would not have been on the boat 
when she blew up at midnight . 



Foes united . . . Tommy Lee Jones and Jim Carrey in Batman Forever 

Sound and fury, signifying little 


CINEMA 

Derek Malcolm 

/ F SHEER noise — thunder rather 
than blood — were the key to suc- 
cess. Joel Schumacher’s Batman 
Forever would be n self-evident hit. 
Which, of course, it is. But can it be 
just for that reason? It is difficult to 
find another very convincing expla- 
nation. Tliis is the kind of extrava- 
gant epic that passes from memory 
almost as soon as you’ve seen it. 

The film is short on plot, none too 
characterful in its playing (with one 
notable exception) and. since it’s the 
third time round the course, looks as 
if it is straining for effect. It may be 
the picture everyone wants to see, 
but beware of expecting too much. It 
hasn't the first edition's absurd con- 
viction nor the sficondh darkly ironic 
imagination. It just shouts. 

The design is voluptuous enough, 
with huge sets dominating the play- 
ers, and Gotham City, When it is not 


being blown up, looking as grim as 
ever and even more futuristic Ilian it 
was in Tim Burton's second film. 
But if there is a lot to look at, there 
is very little to bold in the mind’s 
eye. it’s a crash, bang, wallop of a 
movie whose noise in the end signi- 
fies very little. 

The only performance is that of 
Jim Carrey as The Riddler. an over- 
looked employee of Wayne Enter- 
prises who seeks vengeance with a 
steely, madcap enterprise of his 
own. It may be a kind of repeat of 
what he did in The Mask but it is ex- 
pertly timed, garishly imagined and, 
were this a silent film (God willing), 
would still stand out as pretty good 
mime. The man’s a star. Let there be 
no doubt about that. 

Contrast this with Tommy Lee 
Jones as the equally crazed Two- 
Face, the other villain, who used to 
be a district attorney but got disfig- 
ured and unhinged by the Mafia, 
and you will see what I mean. Poor 
Tommy, equipped with a face' that 


Like an old Rolling Stone 


ROCK 

Caroline Sullivan 

M ICK IS a grandfather twice 
over. Keith looks more like 
the portrait in Dorian Gray’s attic 
every year. Ron, baby of the band, is 
48. And Charlie is. well, Charlie. 
Ladies and gentlemen: the Rolling 
Stones at 33. 

That they still practise rock 'n* 
roll is cause for increasing amaze- 
ment Like the dog who walkB on 
his hind legB, it’s not how well they 
do it, blit that they do it at alL Now a 
byword for longevity bb once they 
were for the cutting edge of youth, 
they excite mingled scorn and awe 
with their Benior status. 

As they began the British leg of 
their world tour, in Sheffield last 
week, it was excusable that the road 
dust of 11 months was showing. Jaff-. 
ger, 51 and too thin in a shiny gold 
Jacket, had the weary eyes of a man 
who has seen top many stadiums 
lately. Nevertheless, He was as Ulhe 


as a boy (possibly he, not Michael 
Jackson, sleeps in that oxygen tent) , 
bouncing about on a stage built like 
a giant rearing metal cobra Q ag- 
ger’s and Watts's idea). 

Entering to a fug of pyrotechnics 
and hellish red smoke, the quartet 
plus Bill Wyman replacement Dar- 
ryl Jones basked for a moment in 
the fans' ardour. Jones, please note, 
is black — the first black Stone in 
their- three decades of profiting 
fixup black culture. 

They knocked off a quick Not 
Fade Away, Tumbling Dice, and an 
anonymous-sounding number from 
the actu ally-very-good current 
album, Voodoo Lounge. Then it waa 
Satisfaction, the one that prompted 
J agger’s famous 1960s remark 
about not wanting to still be singing 
.it at 45. 

' Agreeable though all this was, it 
was rarely more than rigorously 
professional. It took a duet with 
backing singer Lisa Fischer on 
Gimme Shelter to raise things to a 
steamier pitch. As Jagger sang into 


has been halt obscured by the 
make-up department, screams and 
giggles his way to inevitable perdi- 
tion as if he can’t get through it 
quickly enough. Seldom has such a 
good actor been able to make so lit- 
tle of himself or his surprisingly 
silly lines. 

Val Kilmer and Nicole Kidman 
are the goodies this time, aided and 
abetted by Chris O’Donnell's dare- 
devil young Robin. Kilmer makes an 
able, steady-as-she-goes Batman, a 
Dark Knight who is very much the 
gentleman, playing shy emotional 
games with Kidman's criminal 
shrink. She takes an age to realise 
that the nice young businessman 
she fancies is. in fact, the caped cru- 
sader and seems a little wan com- 
pared with Michelle Pfeiffer’s 
Catwoman. But who wouldn't? 

The whole thing seems to rely 
chiefly on John Dykstra’s special ef- 
fects, which are as often as not.em- 
ployed in demolishing production 
designer Barbara Ling's slightly 


her face from inches away it was 
easy to imagine what a fetching 
young thing he must have once 
been. But he blew it by slobbering 
on her bosom and reverted to Mick 
Jagger, Ye Olde Rock Star. 

By coincidence. Marianne Faith- 
full, a popster who actually deserves 
die prefix “legendary”, came out of 
her Irish retreat to give a concert at 
the Shepherd's Bush Empire to tout 
her new album. 

The short, black-draped chan- 
teuse has certainly lived since her 
days as the quintessential' dolly 
bird. She looks every day of her 48 
years, and haB the voice 1 to match. 
However, experience has bestowed 
what youth and beauty didn’t — a 
personality. Though hair-fllcldngly 
apprehensive as phe began her first 
London show in five years, she 
gained control almost Instantly. 

Imperiously instructing her five- 
piece band, $he set about The Wed- 
ding from tiie excellent A Secret Life 
album. It took a few songs to get a 
grasp of what she was doing. Much 
of the material concerned fhe dissat- 
isfied married woman lamenting her 
lot In 1979's Ballad of Lucy Jordan 
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outr£ sets. There Is hardly a mo- 
ment of quiet in tile picture. But no- 
body could accuse it of lacking 
hustle and bustle. Schumacher’s en- 
ergy is everywhere apparenL 

This makes for a film which will 
have just enough familiarity to con- 
tent most fans. What’s lacking is a 
coherent personality of its own. 

A N UNCLE VANYA set on a 
Zj sheep station in Australia? 
/ I Surely some mistake. But, in 
the hands of Michael Blakemore, 
the play as film makes sense both in 
and out of the setting. Country 
life, “suggested by Unde Vanya", 
would not have Chekhov swivelling 
wrath fully In his grave. 

The period is just after the first 
world war and the quiet desperation 
of the inhabitants of an old house 
near Canterbury is made more pal- 
pable by the introduction of Alexan- 
der (Blakemore himself), who had 
left for London 22 years ago to make 
his name as a theatre critic, has 
been rudely sacked and now re- 
turns with his beautiful but unset- 
tled wife (Greta Scacchi). He is full 
of pompous platitudes and hypo 
chrondriac uncertainties. 

His brother-in-law Jack drinks too 
much but is sober enough to recog- 
nise that Alexander's wife is not ex- 
actly glowing with sated desire. He 
wants her for himself, as does the 
local doctor (Sam Neill), a liberal 
who believes in progressive farming 
and Aboriginal rights. 

To add lo these complications. 
Jack’s daughter (Kerry Fox) also 
has the hots for the good doctor, 
who hardly notices ln-r. All emo- 
tional explosion soon occurs, re- 
lieved only when Alexander decides 
to sell the house and leave. The 
film, like Uncle Vanya, lias universal 
themes, but Blakemore attempts lo 
be more specific about colonial rela- 
tionships. It’s the kind of piece that 
relies first and foremost on atmos- 
phere and performances. 

If the film doesn't quite make it , 
on all levels, it has distinctly more j 
depth than John Duigan's pleasant 
but lightweight Sirens, although i 
less panache and dramatic grip than 
Jane Campion’s The Piano. 

What one can certainly say about 
it is that, even if Chekhov is totally 
cast aside, Country Life remains 
watchable in its own right. It's a pe- 
riod piece that isn’t concerned so 
much about being elegant and nos- 
talgic as being reasonably truthful 
to its time. 1 ■ 


the protagonist commits suicide: on 
the new LPs Love in the Afternoon, 
she has an affair, None of the sojigs 
turns out happily, and FaithfiiU’s vul- 
nerable air invited you to assume 
she was singing about herself. 

Actress to the last, she was ply- 
ing a character. She sang torch® 
pulling out most of the stops, bm 
was brilliant. Dragging , her lower 
register along the ancient blues bfr 
lad Trouble in Mind, she was j* 
archetype hitherto neglected W 
English pop; the upper-class woms“ 
of a certain age. (Uniquely anw 
better-bred pop Btars, Faith? 111 
doesn’t trouble to conceal .her con- 
vent school accent) . V, J' 

The show-stopper was Why a-** 
Do If? The centre piece of the ij** 
Broken English album, l^s. a da- 
tive jealousy number studded w? 3 
vidous swearing. ■ 

It was such a good show that 
i is tempted to let her Hacking . w* 
l off lightly. But no. The hairy quint* 
could hardly contain their, 
play loud rock on songs begging J 
sultry blues. Was Ms Faithful 
called them “wondrous”, 
ideas below her station? . . •; ijl| 
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A range of loners 


ART 

Rachel Barnes 

/ TWAS R B Kitaj who, in his ro- 
mantic way, first dreamed up 
the “School of .London” back in 
1976 for his .Human Clay show at 
London’s Tate Gallery. The idea of 
grouping together, his “herd of dif- 
fering loners" reflected his paradox- 
ical state of wanting to belong and 
wanting to be other. 

The artists he chose are most 
united by their fierce individualism 
and total lack of interest in belong- 
ing to any cohesive movement. 
Francis Bacon. Lucian Freud, Frank 
Auerbach, Leon Kossoff, Michael 
Andrews, and Kitaj himself; all are 
known for their hermetic, indepen- 
dent lives and their professional re- 
serve. Each epitomises the 
Romantic concept of artist as out- 
sider, inclined to melancholy and 
eccentric behaviour; society’s nat- 
ural critic and harbinger of change. 

All have consistently kept the 
press at arm's length. Who can 
blame them for that? When ffitqj 
was encouraged to break his habit- 
ual reserve and go public for his 
retrospective at the Tate last sum- 
mer, the British press responded 
with an unprecedented and, in some 
instances, libellous savaging. 

What, if anything, is the common 
bond between these painters? Does 
a London School exist outside 
Kite’s imagination? This immensely 


rich and stimulating show explores 
both connections and differences. 

With , file possible exception of 
Auerbach and Kossoff. there is little 
visual similarity between their work. 
Yet all have pursued a commitment 
to the human form — “the most 
basic art idea from which so much 
great art has come," as Kitaj puts it 

All six believe that anything 
worth, saying can be said in paint 
and all have shown a mutual passion 
and dialogue with the old masters. 
"From Giotto to now — - it's only one 
school of art," says Auerbach. Un- 
easy friendships, also unite these 
artists. The notoriously acerbic 
Bacon fell out with almost everyone 
eventually, and Freud has always 
kept his distance. But most of them 
have sat for each other (Kitaj is cur- 
rently posing for Freud), bought 
from each other and frequently ad- 
mired each other. All five were in- 
vited tp attend the opening of this 
show. They thought about it. but 
typically failed to turn up. reluctant 
to leave their work. 

Fortunately the curators have 
gone for a mixed hang, avoiding 
pointlessly turning this show into 
six mini retros. It is the surprising 
comparisons and contradictions 
which create the tension. Late 
Bacon hung with Kitqj, for example, 
is a revelation. Without wishing to 
get too much into league tables, 
whilst Kitaj appears quirky and in- 
triguing, Bacon emerges quite sim- 
ply as the most extraordinary 
genius with paint this century has 
seen. Being hung with Bacon would 
do no one any favours. 

"Why, after the great masters, do 
people ever try to do anything 
again," Bacon, who was inspired by 
Cimabue, Velazquez and Van Gogh, 
once asked. It waa as well for us that 
he persevered, despite his habitual 
destruction of his own work. In Por- 
trait Of A Man Walking Down Steps, 
based on a battered photograph of 
his lover George Dyer, his "waiting 
for the right accident" philosophy 
resulted in one of this century's 
masterpieces. 

The hopeless, existential isolation 
of Bacon's protagonists is the 
strongest bond with Ids great rival, 
Freud, although tlieir means of 
achieving it differs vastly. The fre- 
quently espoused theory that the 
profoundly disturbing effect of 
Bacon's paintings is unrelated to the 
times he lived as always rings hol- 
low. The distorted violence and "ex- 
hilarated despair" he spoke of in The 
Oresteia Of Aeschylus triptych could 
only be a painting made In our age, 
inspired by Its universal calamities. 

Frank Auerbach has never gone 
for the ^biographical stance. As a 
survivor, of the Holocaust, in which 
his entire family died, he speaks of 
hjs compulsive , engagement ; with 
his art .as a means of combating d& 
spair. But., unlike Bacon his paint: 1 
mgs are not about . despair. The i 



•X 
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I^ndon c^lng . Bacon’s Portrait Of A Man Walking Down Steps 
and, left, Kitqj s Bather (Psychotic Boy) 


thick, luscious application of layer 
upon layer of pigment makes Auer 
bach's paintings more like living or- 
ganisms than pictures. The battle is 
hard-won, though. This agonising 
and perfectionism is another com- 
mon bond within the group. A hun- 
dred scrapings might precede 
Auerbach finishing a work. Even 
then he has been known to recall 
works after selling them In order to 
8 tart again. 


T HE wonderful Portrait Of 
EOW recalls De Kooning's 
remark that oil paint was 
made to convey flesh, and Auer- 
bach's relationship with Leon Kos- 
soff is also explored here. Apart 
from their mutual addiction to 
heavy impasto. begun as friends at 
St Martin's, the frequent compar- 
isons appear much exaggerated. 
Kossoff's "Chplm" portraits are 
evocative and the fantastical per- 
spective In his recent ChriBtchurch, 
Spitaiflelds is a potent example of 
his “elated melancholy”. But Kos- 
soff does not emerge here as power- 
fully as Auerbach. 

This show Is so rich in ideas aqd 
associations that one visit, and in- 
deed one review, is scarcely suffi- 
cient, The least-known fringe figure 
within this group, Michael An- 
drews. contributes his landscape of 
this year. Estuary — a beautiful,, po- 
etic, dream-like thing, atiodds with 
the focus on the human form. ■ .■ 
The undisputed champion of the 
latter has got to be Freud, What is it 
about his work which is bqi com- 




tipped for Turner Prize 

1^5!!!°" 1 • ■ I movement, wqs one of four , 


Dinamo:*** 

an ^ r k was devised in 

SgsKSki 

^estprofiie art award. • 
Imputation dote, Sharks 

Bua rdofS, PUtWmint,ievIint ' 

new London art 


movement, was onq of four , , 

artists nominated. , . 

.. Even money favourite for the 
prize according to the bookmak- , 
era William Hill, Hirst is' listed 
with MarkWallinger (2-1), Mona 
Hatoura ..(4-1) and Callum limes 
(5-,l). The prize will be awarded 
in November* , , . ,r . 

Hirst was shortlisted three 

years ago for the; prize, which . 
goep to an.prtist under 50 who is 
judged to have produced the , ., 


year’s outstanding work.,Then it . 
was a rotting cow*b head which 

drew the judges’ attention 

This time it is Some Went . , 

Mad, .Some Ran Away, an exhibit 
tion at the Serpentine Gallery, in 
London’s Hyde Park, which i . -i 
mossed over from the art world 
to the big wide world when a dia- 
gr untied artist dropped black - , . . 
ink into Hirst’s Away. From The ~\> 
Flopk, a sheep preserved fo . 
formaldehyde,:. ....)! ' .. i,,,;.. ■ 
i Tm surprised, because In* . 
didn't think- I!d dpne anything -. 
this year," said Hirst after the, .. 


pletely mesmerising, even in such 
good company? From his earliest 
flirtation with surrealism — Quince 
On A Blue Table ( 1943-44), to his 
recent, hitherto unseen Girl In The 
Attic Doorway, he never seems to 
put a foot wrong. But it is not just 
about his incomparable mastery of 
paint — "I want the paint to act as 
flesh," he haB Baid. It is the psycho- 
logical intensity; his ability, like his 
grandfather, to get inside the heads 
of his sitters, which makes hte work 
so compelling. 

The repeated criticism that his 
portraits are clinical and tack hu- 
manity is contradicted in the forlorn 
tenderness of his male lovers, the 
poignant vulnerability of his father 
and daughter and the introspective 
reverie of this last portrait. ■ 

These painters have remained 
consistently aloof from the dictates 
of fashion. Their independence has 
served them well. Each continues to 
produce great paintings. The cur- 
rent avant-garde favour -video, per- 
formance and Installation, often 
rejecting traditional methods and 
subjects, in particular the use. of 
paint. But, here, paint, rules. All 
these artists love the stuff, are exhil- 
arated by it, and have endlessly ex- 
plored its potential This -show is. a 
celebration and reaffirmation of the 
powen versatility and directness of 
paintr .. . -!• !. ; .... i . - ; 

TT-1 ril 7-r 

From London: .Bacon,» Fraud,) ■ 
Kossoff, Andrews,- Auerbach and •• 
Kitaj at the Scottish National Gallery 
of Modern Art until Septembers - ■ i. 


' ■" : : ... '• "i .'. • -. j 

shortlist wasannduqced. He ' 1 
dreamed up the ashtray art last' 
month. He picked out the ends ■; 
of the cigarettes he had smoked 
during a pub session' and signed 1 
and numbered each one to ere- < 
ateaUmltededltionof25.il 
■ ‘i George Loudofa, the judge rep- 
resenting the Tfcte Gallery’s- 
patrons, of new art, said: "There 
Is always a certain amount of ■ 
controversy abdut his work; 1 n,.- 
which makes it difficult for some 
people to takeihlm seriously. Bid 
we do take him seriously and a 
lot of other people db.”- .‘i -n .' . , 
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The pride of 
St Petersburg 


BALLET 

Judith Mackrell 

D URING the past few years, the 
_ Kirov has seemed to survive as 
an icon of unchanging purity even 
while the rest of Russia freefalls into 
chaos. The image of its white-tutued 
dancers tracing patterns of sublime 
beauty on stages drenched by artifi- 
cial moonlight has remained po- 
tently intact — despite the reality of 
grinding world tours and poverty- 
line salaries. 

But tliis year violence has struck 
at its heart. Its director, Oleg Vino- 
gradov, has recently revealed he 
has been the victim of several mug- 
gings in St Petersburg, one of which 
proved almost fatal. He has allowed 
western journalists to infer that the 
Russian mafia are involved but he is 
hazy about motives. It may be 
money, revenge (over various sack- 
ings) or a coup to oust him. At any 
rate lie Bpends half his salary on a 
bodyguard and walks in fear of his 
J life. 

Vinogradov has indicated he may 
never return to St Petersburg — 
which threatens the whole com- 
pany's stability. TVo deputies have 
been appointed to help run the 
Kirov ■— its flamboyant star Farouk 
Ruzimatov and his fellow dancer 
Makharbek Vaziev. 

But although Vinogradov claims 
standards have never been stricter, 
dancers like the great ballerina 
Altynai Asylmuratova have voiced 
devastating criticisms of the new 
regime. The future loolcs uncertain. 

Luckily for London, though, the 
company’s reputation as one of the 
world's finest classical ensembles 
cannot be dismantled overnight 
The Kirov still knows how to put on 
a great show and there are few bet- 
ter than its opulent production of La 
Bayadere, which last week opened 
its five-week season at the London 
Coliseum. 

In its restoration of the ballet's 
19th century staging, in its high 
classical mime and grand style, you 
can feel yourself travelling back to 
Tsarist Russia as you watch. 

1 Yulia Makhalina as the betrayed 
temple dancer Niklya looks perfect 
for the beliefs 'ersatz orientalisms, 
her eerijy supple limbs coiling 
around the serpentine curves of the 
choreography. !■ 

Disappointingly,- though, the ex- 
treme tension other style does not 
resonate; with pathos nor yield- to 
the tenderness necessary to regis- 
ter. Nikiya's tragedy,- She also ap- 
pears too ^vulnerable to -the 
machinations of her rival Gamzatti, 
while Tatiana Amosova, despithiiav- 
injj a huge, kick ih her 1 arabesque 
and a formidable tornadoes not put 
out enough arrogance to tip'the bal- 
ante of power between them. ' ;• 
Farouk Ruzimatov ’as the waver- 
ing 1 lover Solofcv however, makes a 
perfect' match: for Makhalina with ' 
his exotic glamour, and fluid' body. 
Last season Rusdmatav’s style dleap 
peared into a wild parody of itself — 
but the extreme -mannerisms are in 
check and his line. looks as beautiful 
as it did when London first fell fa 
Ibve with hup.''-.' ' . 

; ; Our love' affair with the! Kirov's 


ngr.In Act III the sight of its 32 
dhpeere moving, in calm unison, 
ithinjg like one dancer, their raii- 
liihl>s Curving like one body, re- 
mains one of the steven wonders of 
the ballet world. 


i 


!'; • ■ 
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Cool summer of contempt 


Martin Walker 

The Macmillan Years: The 
Emerging Truth 
by Richard Lamb 
John Murray 545pp £25 

A BRITISH prime minister of 
/ \ international reputation re- 
/ 1 signs. Against the odds, the 

new prime minister, catapulted into 
Downing Street after a vicious lead- 
ership battle, manages to win re- 
election. He struggles through a 
crisis over Britain’s role in Europe, a 
series of rows with the American al- 
lies, economic slumps and sporadic 
party revolts, and heads for a new 
election against a rejuvenated 
Labour Party as sleaze and ominous 
official inquiries pile upon him. 

The parallels between John Major 
and Harold Macmillan were always 
intriguing, In spite of the legend of 
leisurely competence and unflap- 
pable virion Macmillan managed to 
concoct In his own memoirs and in 
the approved biography by Alistair 
Horne. But the delvings by Richard 
Lamb into the cabinet papers, newly 
opened under the 30-year rule, 
make the parallels compelling. 

It is now plain, despite official de- 
nials, that Macmillan sought to in- 
terfere with the course of justice in 
the Profomo affair by trying to get 
the. police to delay the arrest of 
Stephen Ward on charges of living 
off Immoral earnings. Selling arms 
to Iraq may lack the spice of a Soviet 
naval attache and a British minister 
for war sharing the favours of a tart. 
But the squalid evasions of the Mac- 




MacmiUan: 'mortally wounded’ 
by ministerial scandal 

miilan and Major governments, 
faced with such scandals, have a 
great deal in common. 

So do their foreign policies. Offi- 
cial legend has it that Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations were rarely better than 
when Macmillan patched up the 
rows over Suez with President Eisen- 
hower, his old wartime comrade-in- 
arms, then played the fatherly role 
to a grateful John Kennedy. The 
cabinet papers belie the claim. 
There were bitter disputes over US 
Insistence on being able to Are Po- 
laris missiles almost as soon as they 
left the quayside at Holy Loch, what- 
ever the British government might 
splutter about the need for London’s 
consent. There were rdws about the 
Middle East. Laos and US threats to 
use nuclear weapons against China. 

The supposed high summer of 
the special relationship was so cool 


The blues go to market 


Richard Williams 

The History of the Blues 
by Francis Davis 

Seeker & Warburg 3G9pp £1 7.99 

T HIRTY-ODD years ago, if you 
wanted to meet an expert on 
the blues, you had to find a deviant 
musicologist or an inky-fingered 
schoolboy. Nowadayayou'd go look- 
ing for an ad agency “creative". 

They can tell you all about IL And 
what they know is that the blues 
comes in one size: three chordB and 
12 bars, with whining bottleneck 
guitar and wheezing harmonica at- 
tached, played on the front porches 
of shotgun shacks by fat old black 
men in distressed dungarees. It is a 
music of rugged individuality, Im- 
pervious to commercial contamina- 
I tion. And it can be used to sell just 
about anything you tike. 

By any land of historical logic, 
the blues should have expired some 
time in the mid-sixties, when the 
Supremes and the Temptations be- 
came (in the slogan of Berry 
Gord/s Motown Records) the 
sound of young America. Black 
I teenagers in the northern cities had 
no desire to be reminded of their all- 
too-proximate roots in the share- 
cropper’s soil of the Mississippi 
Delta. As the great figures of the 
post-war generation — Sonny Boy 
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that on the eve of the Cuban missile 
crisis, Macmillan doubted whether 
it meant anything at all, and sent the 
Foreign Office a questionnaire, ask- 
ing them to define it It certainly did 
not include, as the FO tried to sug- 
gest, an automatic consultation in 
the event of a crisis. There was I 
nothing “special" about the way 
Kennedy waited a foil week after 
learning of the presence of Soviet 
missiles in Cuba before informing 
the British. By that time, American 
policy had been set. 

The Americans had only con- 
tempt for the way Macmillan tried 
to use them for his electoral advan- 
tage. He brought Eisenhower to 
London on the eve of the 1959 
election, and invited Kennedy to 
stay at his private country home, 
Birch Grove, in 1963. The Ameri- 
cans ignored Macmillan's grandiose 
agenda for world statesmen and in- 
sisted on talking only about British 
Guyana, where they feared a new 
Castro-like government might bring 
Marxism to the mainland. 

A S KENNEDY arrived at Birch 
/ \ Grove, he carried a note from 
/ I his ambassador in London, 
David Bruce, warning that Macmil- 
lan's government was "mortally 
wounded" by the Profomo affair. 

Richard Lamb, who succeeded 
I Macmillan as Conservative candi- 
date for Stockton, does not agree. 
He maintains that, had Macmillan 
not been panicked by a new doctor’s 
over-gloomy prognosis of his pros- 
tate trouble, he would have secured 
reflection In 1964. In the archives, 


Lamb has unearthed the plan of 
Macmillan and his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Reginald Maudling. 
Their scheme would have devalued 
the pound, sold off the dollar port- 
folio and imposed import controls to 
manufacture an election-winning 
boom. It makes for a haunting "if of 
history, not only whether it could 
have worked, but also whether the 
knowledge of the scheme might 
have freed Harold Wilson to de- 
value three years before being 
forced to in 1967. 

Lamb has written an extraordi- 
narily useful, but rather irritating 
book. It is lopsided, devoting far too 
much attention to the flailing at- 
tempts to avoid entering Europe by 
devising a European Free Trade 
Area instead. By for the most inter- 
esting nugget, De Gaulle's apparent 
readiness to grant Britain EEC 
membership in return for nuclear 
secrets, gets too little attention. An- 
other 60 pages rehash the very 
messy process of decolonisation in 
| Africa. By contrast, the 1959 gen- 
eral election, economic policy and 
die two key Chancellors, Selwyn 
Lloyd and Maudling, get 40 pages 
all told. 

This odd ordering of priorities 
combines until a broad lack of analy- 
sis to produce archivism, rather 
than history. And Lamb’s archivism 
is not wholly reliable. Overwhelmed 
by source material in the Public 
Record Office, he seems unaware of 
vital aspects of the Cuban crisis: the 
presence of Soviet tactical nuclear 
weapons; and Kennedy's secret deal 
with Khrushchev to remove the US 
missile bases in Turkey. Macmil- 
lan’s memoirs say he would "never 
have consented". The Americans 
never bothered to tell him. 


Williamson, Howlin’ Wolf. Little 
Walter, Lightnin’ Hopkins, Jimmy 
Reed, Muddy Waters — passed 
away, It seemed their music would 
die with them, or at best become a 
tourist attraction, as had happened 
to New Orleans jazz. 

And yet, miraculously, this music 
refused to accept its apparent des- 
tiny as a museum piece. The blues 
may never again be able to claim a 
rote as the mouthpiece of a nation 
(or at least of a nation within a na- 
tion). but it found for itself a new 
function: one that, in just about the 
most ironic way imaginable, en- 
sures its continued viability. 

From pre-fade d jeans to imported 
lager, any product requiring an am- 
bience of funky authenticity con be 
enhanced by a blues soundtrack. A 
music almost as old as the century 
has become an enduring emblem of 
mass-market fashion. Byproducts 
have included the re-examination of 
what, might be called the classic 
texts (a CD box of Robert Johnson's 
complete recordings sold more than 
half 1 a million copies in the early 
nineties), the regeneration of the ca- 
reers of a few surviving originals 
(preeminently John Lee Hooker, 
whs has eqjoyed the biggest hits of 
his 50-year career during the pre- 
sent decade), and a burst of creative 
energy among a new intake of black 
blues musicians, led by the singer 
and guitarist Robert Cray. 

So one might imagine that there 
is a new generation of listeners to 
go with this hectic activity, and that 
they will be wanting to find out 
where the music came from and 
what it means. In that respect Fran- 
cis Doris’s ’ attractively produced 
History, the companion volume to a 
US television aeries, takes ItB place 
in an honourable tradition of enthu- 





Muddy Waters relaxing between gigs 
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elastic sodo-musicological' -works 
dating back to the late fifties, to 
Samuel Charters's pioneering The 
Country Blues and Paul Olivers 
Blues Fell This Morning. 

Frankly, after all tire work done 
by a legion of diligent chroniclers, 
there is not much new to be said 
about the story of the blues. But 
DariB summarises the tale efficiently, 
and 19 accurate and persuasive in 
his necessarily brief descriptions of 
the significant figures (the emotional 
heart of the book is located In the 
sound of the Muddy Waters band of 
the fifties, with which it would be 
fruitless to argue). He also does 
right by- the social context, particu- 
larly the effects of slavery on black 
family life and the still unravelling 
consequences of great ' migration 
from the plantations to the factories. 

Otherwise, his > greatest assets 
are broadmindedness and an ability 
to temper a romantic love of his sub- 


ject with a splash of realism. “Blues 
singers always seem to be saying 
more than the words to their songs 
literally say, and this sometimes en- 
courages us to hear things that sim- 
ply aren’t there," he writes. At the 
very least, this Is a clear-headed 
guide for the novice. 

But that is not the end of the mat- 
ter. Davis knows that the dynamic of 
the current blues revival is not to be 
confused with real artistic vitality. 
Throughout the century. Afro- 
American vernacular music has 
evolved at such a rate that any form 
of retrospection seems like a be- 
trayal. In the age of hiphop, what 
does It mean to listen to a 75-year- 
old man recreating the music he 
carried with him from Mississippi to 
Michigan in his youth? And what 
does it mean when a 25-year-old 
man makes the same music? Davis 
worries about It, but he doesn’t have 
■ an answer. No one does. : 
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Paperbacks 

Nicholas Lezard ■ 

The Soft Machine, by William 
Burroughs (Flamingo Modem 
Classics, £9.90} , 

A RCHETYPAL Burroughs set ■ 
0A, tence: "The boy sacrifice b : 
chosen by erection acclaim" ~ 4 ; 
though it’s a bit short and does ns : 
mention junk, jockstraps, or pinV ; 
salamanders. His sequel to Tfe | 
Naked Lunch: time, familiarity and 
enduring influence are softetuag 
Burroughs's outlandishness, bu 
not his originality. A genius, I think j 

The Monkey-Puzzle "free, by ; 
Elizabeth Nlckaon i 

(Bloomsbury, £B.BB) 

A ND If you think Burroughs'll j 
paranoia is the result ol so aj ; 
tended withdrawal raghbmti 
check this out: a fictionalised *'[ 
count of experiments the CIA pe j 
formed on God knows how raq | 
unwitting Americans, largely toW»,' i 
ing the forced Ingestion ol re. | 
amounts of psychotropic drop' - - 
Scary and gripping, and, d«pi(f ft! 
novelisation, convincing. I 

The Politics of Dispossession, I 
by Edward W8ald ) 

(Vintage, £9.99) ! 


S AID'S essays on the theme cl j 
Palestinian identity, poUtki 
and self-determination — questioa 
so fraught that, as he puts it, lx 
sometimes wonders whether hen 
ists. They date from 1970 to the pe 
sent day (le, the Hebron raosqut 
massacre of 1994), and constitute! j 
coherent history of a landless p»! 
pie. Said, Arafat’s one-time traitei 
tor, is hardly impartial, but hislJih | 
best voice to listen to. 1 

South of Haunted Dreami, hj , 
Eddy L' Harris (Penguin, Cfl.E 

I MM HEN Harris travelled thrtmf 
Vw Africa in Native Stranger. 
discovered that his roots were,^ 
fact. American; here he goes bad c 
discover them, riding a BMW ® 
torbike through the scariest parts® 
the South, past signs which W 
things like "Daviess Isfrl 
Coon Hunters’ Club". Hank# 
great: he has an enormous chip 
his shoulder, loses his rag with W 
and white liberals alike, and ba 
big, forgiving heart. 

Who Will Run the Frog - 
Hospital?, by Lords Moor* 
(Faber, £6.99) 

/ HATE the Idea of a gender#* 
in- fiction, but this is a d* 
point: the 9tory of a woman in* , 
caying marris8 e « rcmeral, f , 5di 
adolescent friendship In 
ville. USA. Calculatedly 1»®5 
the; kind of book that coma 
protective, menacing ondorafflg 
(love this book or else).' Very 
written, but perhaps a little alig* 
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The slack bard out of New Jersey 


Phi lip Henaher 

Allen Ginsberg. Journals 1 954-1 958 

edited by Gordon Ball 

V iking 489pp £25 

r HE PURVEYORS of popular 
culture long ago decided that 
the Garden of Eden was re- 
1 constructed ia America in the 
1950s. Anyone trying to convey an 
idea of happiness, innocence or 
order in an advertisement for beer, 
chewing gum or trousers quickly 
reaches for images of soda foun- 
tains, wide cars, girls in white 
sweaters and ponytails and boys in 
baseball jackets. 

Nothing could be a more effec- 
tive ionic to these repellent images 
of normality and cleanliness than 
the seedy journals of Allen Gins- 
berg. This volume of authentic un- 
washed Americana covers the years 
1954 to 1958, as Ginsberg was at- 
taining a sort of fame and trying to 
wile a great verse masterpiece. 
Running away from William Bur- 
roughs, who was in love with him, 
he seduced a number of men, no- 
tably Neal Cnssady, whose wife 
threw him out of the house when 
the found out. 

He hung out with the original 
beatniks, whose mannerisms, drink- 
ing habits and general loucheness 
were quickly imitated by the half- 
witted young everywhere from San 
Francisco to Solihull. He met 
Robert La Vigne and Peter Orlovsky 


and Kenneth Roxroth and had, very 
obviously, the most lovely time. A 
grand tour of Europe with Gregory 
Corso on no money at nil introduced 
him to Tristan Tzara and Cyril Con- 
nolly. He told Auden there had to be 
a revolution in poetry; Auden told 
him he was talking nonsense. Edith 
Sitwell took them to lunch; one 
would have liked to have been at the 
next table. And, meanwhile, he 
wrote some of the most unspeak- 
ably terrible poetry ever written. 

It’s a moot point why Ginsberg is 
such an awfol poet. A mix of Walt 
Whitman's portentously biblical 
manner, William Carlos William's 
unadorned statement of objects, 
and street slang, might have re- 
sulted in something better. Gins- 
berg, though, is not someone who 
might bring scrupulousness to a 
wild mixture of material, and his po- 
etry is too often too random, and too 
unrevised, to make much impact. “A 
(ruck full of baggage piled/together, 
aluminium packages of hlood, card- 
board/boxes with names & waybills 
fixed thereon/10677431/ Numbers. 
Tragedy reduced to numbers." Or 
reduced to something, anyway. 

It isn't unfair to say that ab- 
solutely anyone could write like 
this, given enough paper and a nice 
sharp pencil. Nor that poetry ought 
to be a bit more titan random jot- 
tings. or why should anyone be in- 
terested? But the journals throw a 
good deal of light on why he wrote 
like this. When Ginsberg said to his 


psychotherapist that he wanted to 
“stop work, write poetry, spend 
days out of doors, visit museums 
and friends, and cultivate his own 
perceptions and visions", it is not 
likely he thought that writing poetry 
was a discipline or a craft; more 
something that might just happen 
by chance. And, alas, what resulted 
is poetry which has, rather too 
clearly, just happened. 

These look like very private jour- 
nals: it is difficult to understand 
what was happening at any moment. 
But their private references and oc- 
casional obscurity are pretty similar 
to those of Ginsberg's published 
poetry, and there isn't much to 
suggest that he would or could have 
written differently. In fact, these are 
in many ways the sort of journals 
written for the benefit of an audi- 
ence, and for posterity. 


JL 0 O ONE writes long impres- 
llf give lists of the books they 
m W have read that month with- 
out at lenst half an eye on an im- 
pressed reader. There are other 
passages, which will surprise most 
readers of Ginsberg’s poetry, in 
which he discusses the technique of 
poetry and tries out examples of dif- 
ferent verse forms. It’s less surpris- 
ing. though, that Ginsberg’s 
exercises are all hopelessly wrong 
and incompetent; at one point he 
seems to think that the noun ‘‘rebel’’ 
is stressed tm the second syllable. 
What the journals demonstrate is 


Loveless in the time of the marquise 


Uura Gumming 

Of love and Other Demons 
bv Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
Cape 147pp £13,99 

i N 1949, Gabriel Garcia Mdrquez 
/was sent as a young reporter to 
cover toe emptying of tombs nt a 
convent in Carlagenn. Many holy 
nones had been arduously exhumed 
(ram their rotting coffins when a 
pk’kaxe blow to the granite crypt re- i 
leased a sudden stream of intensely 
copper-eokmred hair, still attached 
(o the skull »f a child. Laid out, 
Jhese resplendent tresses measured 
p Metres and 11 centimetres. The 
loreinan. with all the calm acceie 
5* °( a character from a Garcia 
tarquez novel, pronounced it “a 
good L average" for 200 yea re of 
Posthumous growth. Garcia Mdr- 
i uez himself reported excitedly on 
rae probable relics of a local legend: 
FT . 1 little marquise with hair like a 
onoal train who had performed mir- 
acles along the Colombian coast two 
centuries before. 

in his 1982 Nobel lecture, Garda 
a W , e * 0 Q u ently associated 
if 111 . America’s natural wonders — 
Wshaped mules, say, or gold- 
X* hens - with the political 
pnenomena of its sudden deaths 
“Jtoappearances. This “outsized, 
which the West 
re** 30 * lar< * to cre dk. had to be 
J?J* red believable. In his new 
m j*ii an '^aginary life of the 
virrm' 1 0U * . marquise ' the exotic en- 
tSTi 1S , aciaall V less bizarre 
colftn!.! 6 *!- 1 r ^ aric ^ prejudices of the 
' ran* J. 088 talk in Carta- 
tell iho? 1 sb'l'V'h 0 doesn’t 

• Possessed*^ one demonically 

• Slerva Maria has 
Vomh? u ? ht ' w Ue b y fl erew of 
the ^ 8 l aveSi She is anything but 
ngeh e child of legend. Her 



Garcia MArquez: no other novel 
had made him feel so insecure 

preference Is for rooster’s blood and 
pickled Iguana, and for biting her 
way out of conversation. She lives in 
a pile of hay In the courtyard of her 
parents’ degenerate mansion, per- 
fecting her African dancing for the 
next spontaneous fiesta. As well 9he 
might. Her mother, once a seduc- 
tive beauty, has been ’’erased from 
the world by her abuse of fer- 
mented honey’’. Her father lies in 
his hammock, "as pale as a lily be- 
cause the bats drained his blood 
while he slept". Every few years 
they accidentally meet The ensuing: 
battles demoralise the mastiffs. 

When SiervA Maria is bitten by a 
rabid dog, the costly Spanish doc- 
tors are so alarmdd by her failure to ' 
contract the disease that they al- 
most succeed in generating the 
symptoms by . violence. Word 
reaches the Holy Office, which in- 
stantly perceives a case of Satantyn. 
The marqiiise is gent to ahunnAry, a 
priest despatched to exorcise Iter, 
and he is possessed by that other 
demon: “the most terrible one of all". 


what one had always suspected: that 
his free verse is not the work of 
someone with a sound technique 
who just chose to write that way. 
Rather, rantings like Howl are the 
product of someone who can’t write 
more technically demanding verse. 

Hie journals themselves are 
pretty tough going, but it isn't just 
because of the occasional obscurity. 
Plenty of journals which were gen- 
uinely written for private use and 
are foil of private references end up 
being much more readable titan 
these — Boswell’s, for example. But 
Ginsberg’s are difficult to wade 
through because there's rarely the 
sense of much interest in other 
human beings. Although he met a 
good number of the great writers of 
the age, in his tour of Europe, for in- 
stance, no biographer of Celine or 
Edith Sitwell is going to turn to 
Ginsberg for any snippet of informa- 
tion. We know he met them, but it 
doesn’t seem to occur to him that it 
might he worth mentioning what 
happened, or what they were like. 
This might be forgivable; he had no 
particular obligation to write about 
the famous, and when he met most 
of them, he was travelling and im- 
poverished. But it confirms the gen- 
eral worry that he wasn't interested 
in other people. When he seduced 
Neal Cassidy, for instance, there’s 
not much sense of what Carolyn 
Cassndy thought about it; rather, 
the question is "the future conse- 
quences of Neal and my relation- 
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ship to be studied”. As for her, 
“she's violent seemingly unpropi- 
tiable". So that's all right then. 

How people write about sex is 
always interesting, although not 
always aesthetically so. Ginsberg and 
Oiiovsky fell Ln love and promised 
fidelity to each other months before 
they slept together. When they fi- 
nally did sleep together, Ginsberg 
recorded the sexual encounter in 
some detail. But I doubt one would 
know from the way Ginsberg writes 
about it that he was sleeping with 
anyone he knew at all. He admires 
“his bare and healthy young man's 
arm”; "his waist . . . was warm and 
narrow". Peter Orlovsky is reduced 
to a collection of fine attributes. Ginsr 
berg obviously loved him, and the 
night he records was the beginning 
of a very long relationship. What we 
have is the failure to convey that feel- 
ing. and that is a failure in the writing. 

"I Allen Ginsberg Bard out of 
New Jersey"; what on earth was he 
trying to prove? When this question 
was put to him at a reading in Los 
Angeles once, he said, “Naked- 
ness"; when the questioner per- 
sisted, Ginsberg took off his 
clothes. I wonder what that proved, 
or what it proved when he had to 
put his clothes back on, afterwards. 
No, what we have in the journals is 
the devastating self-portrait of 
someone so in love with the bo- 
hemian life that the writing seemed 
rather incidental. And so enchanted 
by the looseness of Iris existence 
that he began to believe writing, 
too. could be approached in a loose 
manner, and not polished, revised. 
I and. nine times out of ten. rejected. 


Crushed and stinking 


Garcia Mrirquez has little to say 
about love in this short, dnrk book. 
Love as the cataclysm of existence, 
Ihe romantic malady of life, the sior 
thal illuminates old age — that sub- 
lime theme of his greatest master- 
piece, Love In '[Tie 'II me Of Cholera, 
is reduced here to the cautionary 
tale of a priest and his parishioner 
se| tainted by a cruel, inquisitorial 
church. Father Cayetano ends up in 
a leper colony. Slerva Maria dies. It 
is claimed, of love. The fairy-tale 
proof is that her s]iec(aailar hair, 
shorn off by Ihe barbarous nuns, 
"gushed forth like bubbles". 

Of Love And Other Demons 
moves through its lurid scenes of 
slave-trading and demon-baiting 
with easy acceleration. MArqucz's 
fresh, lucid prose is as epigram- 
matic as ever — "Disbelief is more 
resistant than faith because it is sus- 
tained by the senses” — and hi9 
sentences are brilliant miniature 
portraits — “Dr Abrenunclo was 
identical to the king of clubs, he 
wore a broad-brimmed hat for the 
sun. and the black cloak favoured 
by educated libertines”. And read as 
a comedy, the novel is wonderful 
when Garcfa M&rquez undercuts all 
those gothic excesses. The mar- 
quis's trouble is not vampire bats 
but a pathological fear of farmyard 
animals. His wife ultimately suc- 
cumbs to chocolate. And Cayetano, 
longing for a melodramatic death, 1 ] 
hopelessly fails in “his confessed de- 
sire to contract leprosy". 

But all those fabulously long his- 
torical perspectives in Garda Mdr : 
qu'ez’s fiction are riilssing from this 
book. Even the political content id 
sidelined. Garcfa Mdrquez said in 
; an interview for El Pals that no pre- 
I ViouB novel had made him feel so in- 
i secure. By confining himself to this 
j narrow., quasi-satire, he, seems to 
have left no roon\ for his own mar- 
! veUously outsized humanity. 


Rebecca Gowers 

Tba Garilc Ballads 
byMoYan 

Irans Howard Goldblatt 
Hamlsh Hamilton 290pp Cl 5.99 

/ N PARADISE County. China, the 
local government has ordered 
farmers to plant garlic, undertaking 
to buy the crop, freeze it, and sell it 
on as supplies elsewhere run low. 
When Ihe farinere produce a huge 
glut, however, the government re- 
neges on thin agreement. It is 1987. 

'I here are protests, with many funn- 
el's arrested, imprisoned, tortured, 
and in some cases killed. 

Mo Yan provides an increasingly , 
mordant political breakdown of 
, these events through the sohgs of a 
blind minstrel, but he also reveals . 
; what happens through the stories of | 
the Fang and Gao families: Along 
with the garlic narrative, we follow i 
the horrible consequences of the | 
love of Gao Ma for the Fang daugh- 
ter, Jlnju, in defiance of an illegal dy- 
nastic marriage contract. 

These stories ore indeed inter- 
woven, or "intertwined", as the 
jacket puts it But there are enough 
references to reincarnation; the 
tales themselves are fold in a suffl-i 
clently non-llnear fashion; and the: 
ending, with one man captured and 
another qn the run, js so much like] 
the beginning, that it makes more 
sense to view the whole as a set of 
interlocking and unbreakable cir- 
cles, The characters view.theif lives 
, with fatalism and outrage by turns, 
i The hovel , is Immensejy harsh. 

■ Mo describes torture without inspir- 
[ing any of the doubts that might 
'come from its being’ served tip as a 
! formqf enfortatiurient.’He| achieves 
this partly through being genuinely 
shocking, as wljen' Jiqjuls father, to 
provd he fears ho iteprlSals^ Casually 
slanis a bronze pipe! aerdsd her head 


and knocks her out. More impor- 
tantly, though, instead of filmic exte- 
rior images. Mo will often produce 
highly physical, interior descrifh 
lions of violence that cause the 
reader to feel frightened revulsion. 

The circling stories prevent this 
violence from losing force. The glints 
of joy throughout the novel can 
seem almost perverse, ns when Gao 
Ma, his head split open' by a iwlicc- 
man, is sped in a police van to liospi- 1 
tal, and his relative Gao Yang. lying 
beside him with his own wounds, re- 
flects happily that he has never trav- 
elled so fast before. 

On (his occasion Gao Mn's blood 
smells to Gao Yang of garlic, Else- 
where, we discover that die charac- 
ters’ breath, urine, and even their 
dead flesh smells of garlic. As the 
crop goes bad, all the people can do 
is eat it, and soon a stench drains 
through them that cannot be obliter- 
ated,; no matter that they run away 
through great plantings of indigo, 
coriander, sorghum, acacin, mul- 
berry or jute: ;no matter that some 
kill themselves. TIiIb makes.; the 
novel strangely gripping. 

Howard Goldblatt*s translation is 
patchy. He includes jarring Ameri- 
canisms: "Say, pal, can’t you stop 
that." Worse, his writing' can | be 
deadly flat: "With his yellow teeth 
bared, he looked like a cornered 
man about to break and run." But 
the novel, fraught with questiohs of 
indignity* is wonderful 1 enough to 
survivq any lapses of dignity in prose. 
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Little black knight 
of the woods 


Ralph Whit look 


M METUCA'S biggest 
woodpecker has heen 
maid ng a thorough 
nuisance of itself. Common 
enough in well-wooded country 
in the south-eastern states, it i9 
strikingly plumaged in black and 
red, with some white markings, 
and Is traditionally at home in 
dense, mature forest. Bird- 
watchers are delighted if they 
can mnrk off the pileated wood- 
pecker on their list. 

But now they nre emerging os 
champions of mischief. A 
Canadian reader writes to tell 
me that the)' have taken to at- 
tacking electricity transmission 
poles in north-western Ontario 
and ure steadily Increasing their 
sphere of activities. "An expert 
gave it as his opinion that they 
attacked poles already Infested 
with insects, but has been 
proved wrong. They use 20- 
metre western cedar pole9 as 
nesting-sites, digging cavities 
that arc 60cm deep and 15cm in 
diameter. 

"They will chop their wny 
through blackjack poles, 
undeterred by creosote and 
nicotine and will attack brand 
new poles still dripping with 
preservatives, even before any 
self-respecting ant has a chance 
to soften it up for them. These 
feats they execute with such 
panache that it is impossible to 
stay angry with them for long. 

"I have not known pileated 
woodpeckers to attack poles 
piled In our yards, but once 
erected on a transmission line, 
they are at risk ns potential nest- 
ing sites, strategic boundary 
markers or sounding boards. 

“One of their rites of courtship 
consists of a beautiful little 
pageant where the birds assume 
positions on opposite sides of 


the pole and seemingly float up, 
down and around it, always re- 
maining directly across from 
their partner. Their tensed wings 
beat in co-ordination with the 
bop of their feet. One day in mid- 
March my wife and I witnessed 
this five-minute ballet in front of 
our house. The dancing duo 
were so smitten by each other 
that they were oblivious to our 
presence as we advanced to 
within 8 metres. 

"However, a few numbers 
should add some perspective to 
our conundrum. A 20-metre 
wooden pole may cost as much 
as £2,000 when installed, de- 
pending on location and access. 
TWo of these uprights are used 
for every *H’ support frame, and 
about nine supports are used for 
every kilometre of line. 

‘The threat is just as real to 
distribution and service lines. 
While they may be smaller, their 
encumbrance in some cases by 
switches, arresters and 
transformers, not to mention 
shared usage with telephone 
and cable television companies, 
could make them even more 
costly to replace. . 

“Add to this the possible 
abbreviation of a wooden hydro 
pole's life expectancy from about 
35 years to less than a month, 
and the proportions of our 
quandary become apparent 

“In the Kenora district of 
Ontario damage by woodpeck- 
ers is so prevalent that the utility 
has switched to steel poles at 
three times the cost 

"One Bpring morning we were 
replacing poles on a twinpole, 

H -frame structure. One pole had 
been set and secured and the 
second had been raised when we 
were challenged. The ‘glove* was 
thrown down and simul- 
taneously a drum roll was 
sounded as the invader tested 


Quick crossword no. 271 


Across 

I Cupboard <6} 

4 Agile (6) 

8 Take sails down 
(5) 

9 Vain (7) 

10 Disordered (7) 

II Royal house (5) 

12 Amuse (9) 

17 Flower (5) 

19 Try (7) 

21 Large-bHIed 
bind (7) ' 

22 Laconic (5) 

23 Remember — 
and ring 
again (6) 

24 Uproar — In the 
asylum? (6) 


1 Start project (B) 

2 Butchery 17) 

3 Rowing crew (6) 

5 Stoth (7) 

6 Mix (5) 

7 Make certain (6) 
9 Doubtful (0) 

13 Representative 

( 7 ) 



14 Figure (7) 

15 Proust (anag.) 
coma (6) 

16 Current (6) 

18 Shrub (5) 

20 Name (5) 


Last week’s solution 


□□□□QOtlUQaUQ 
□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□□ £!□□□□□□ 
□ □□□□□□ 
□□□O CJUUIUPUQU 

□ □ □ □ u □ 
□□□□□a Dacaaa 
a a □ □ d a 
□□□aaopa aaaa 

□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□□□a □□□□a 
□ a a a a □ □ 
□□□□□□□□□nap 


ILLUSTRATION: ROGEH PEARCE 

the timbre of this new, shiny 
black resonator. 

"Negotiations stalled and 
tension escalated. One of our 
junior workmen from his 
vantage point halfway up the 
pole fired the opening salvo. He 
swung his crescent wrench and 
struck the pole about 5cm below 
our tormentor’s perch. 


A/ f g 18 APLOMB jarred, 
our rival executed a 
I f back flip while 
uttering an abbreviated version 
of his call. And this we soon 
surmised was not bo much a 
chink in his armour as an 
expression of delight that we bad 
risen to the bait and entered the 
contest 

“We managed to complete 
the changeover of poles. Our 
topmost wire, normally 
located at the highest point of 
the structure, was lowered by 
about 30cm as a concession to 
tills determined Utile black 
knight of the woods . . .** 



Bridge Zla Mahmood 


y OUR starter for ton — in 
which continent la Israel? 
As far as International bridge 
Is concerned, Israel is In 
Europe, and a team from 
Israel quickly established them- 
selves at the top of the table in 
the early rounds of the 1995 
European Bridge Champion- 
ships. 

David Birman and Shalom 
ZeUgman have been part of the 
Israeli squad for a9 long as 
anyone can remember. On the 
deal below it was ZeUgman who 
produced one of the best 
defensive playB of die tourna- 
ment. Take his cards and see 
what you would do. As West, 
your hand Is: 

♦ 9532 YAQ3 492 *KQ96 

and your Bide takes no part In 
the bidding, which develops like 
this: 

South West North East 


Chess Leonard Barden 


E l 'ER since last years Intel Grand 
Prix launch, the 25-minute game 
knock-outs for £100,000 prize fluids 
have been dominated by four players: 
Kasparov, Ivanchuk, Anand or Kram- 
nik. This quartet has produced the 
winner of each tournament, and 
usually the beaten finalist. 

They are all top 10 GMa who have 
tempered their game to quickplay 
time limits and acquired the diffi- 
cult art of keeping control — of the 
clock and the position. Earlier fears 
that quickplays would mean random 
results have been unfounded. 
Rather, the outcome has been too 
predictable, so (hat the Grand Prix 
has suffered from the absence of 
Karpov, world No 2 and outstanding 
in rapid chess. 

last month in New York. Kas- 
parov beat Ivanchuk 2-0 in the final 
after earlier scraping past Kramnik on 
tie-break. A 1-1 tie at 25-minute chess 
is broken by a single game where 
White has five minutes on the clock 
and Black four, but a draw counts ns 
a win for Black. In the 1994 Grand 
Prix it was six minutes to five and 
Black won almost every lime, hm 
five-four is working out more evenly. 

The Grand Prix circuit moves to 
England next month. An 1 1-round 
open-to-all qualifier at Hastings on 
August 28-29, with six Grand Prix 
places at stake, is sure lo he the 
UK’s strongest open of 1995 with up 
to 50 GMs. No truly ambitious 
player should miss it. 

Then comes the Intel London 
Grand Prix on August 3 1-Sept ember 
3 at the Sedgwick Centre, Aldgate, 
London. This will be a lively spec- 
tator occasion with giant TV 
screens, earphone commentaries, 
often dramatic chess at fast time 
limits, and the atmosphere of a 
sporting event 

Last year the Pentium Genius 
computer beat Kasparov, but since 
then Intel have wimpishly agreed to 
grandmaster demands that comput- 
ers should be excluded. 

Tickets for the London Grand 
Prix are available at £15 daily (£7.50 
children) from +44 (0)171-3882404. 

Kasparov’s first win in the New 
York final was excellent contain- 
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ment chess, undermining White: 
forward knights, then mobiBsiot 
bis own bishops until Ivanchuk cot 
lapsed under time pressure. 

Ivanchuk- Kasparov, Sicilian 

1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4Ji' 
Nxd4 NIB 5 No3 a6 6Be3e5J 
NI3 Be7 8 Hc4 0-0 9 0-0 Be6 10 ' 
Bb3 Ncti 11 Bg5 Na5 12 ihfij 
Bxfti 1 3 Nd5 Nxb3 14 axb3 Bga' 
15 Qd3 Hhfi L6 Radi Rc8 « 
Nd2 b5 18 c3 Kh8 19 b4 RbS 1 
20 Nb3 15 21 Na5 Rc8 22 Qtij 
RT7 23 Rfei Qe8 24 Qh4 Qf825 ! 
exf5 Bxf5 26 13 Bc2 27 Ral BS! 
28 h3 Qe8 29 Qf2 Qe6 30 Rail 
Qg6 31 Khl Rcf8 32 h4?Ml: 
33 Rd2 33 Ral Be4 34 Ne3 M ■ 
Bxd2 34 Qxd2 Qg3 35 NbT 
Rxb7 36 Resigns. 

Earlier, Kasparov easily defeat.' 
Britain’s No 2. Michael Ada* 
whose dubious opening led it^ 
weak queen's side and loss of maa 
ial. Ominously, Adams is slarlingi 
show the same Kasparov-fear sym 
toms which have long handicap^ 
Nigel Short. 

No 2379 
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• 

No 

No 

24 

No 

No 

4¥ 

No 

No 

54 

No 

No 

No 

No 


4NT was Blackwood, 5D 
showed one ace, the rest of the 
auction was natural. You decide 
to lead the k in g of clubs, and the 
dummy appears: 

North 
♦ K7 
VJ82 
♦AK8763 
483 

West 

♦9532 . 

VAQ3 
♦ 92 
4KQ96 

Declarer wins the qpenlng 
lead with his ace, playB a spade 
to duquny’s king and a spade 
back to his ace, (hen the queen 
of spades, discarding dummy’s 
chib. Your signals allow you to 
determine that South has the 
remaining spade and your part- 
ner la now void in the suit 
Declarer ruffe a dub in dummy 
and lea^s a heart to the ten. . 
Your play. ' , ' .' 

This was the full deal (see 
: table right). If Shalom ZeUgman 
had made the natural play of 
winning the'heart with the queen 
and playing his last spade, 


While mates in three raw* 
against any defence (by K Junke , 
'Hiis week's problem defeats ms 
solvers even though the coratfo 
BK has only one square. 

No 2378: 1 Nc5? plans Bxd j 
Nxcfi bxc6 3 Qxe2 with play aga^. 
Black's (Hide iwwnB, but B» 
wins by 2 . . . Qxc3l 


North 

♦ K 7 [ 

▼ J 8 2 

♦ AK8763 I, 

*8 3 .'l 

West East I 

♦ 9532 ♦ 10 ® < ! 

VAQ3 Y08 • 

♦ 02 ♦ipff*. 

*K Q 9 6 *J75fl 

South . 

♦ AQJ6 - \ 

♦ QJ . [ 

*A10 .'•I 

declarer could succeed if M., | 
guessed to ruff with dunifflf*/ j 
jack, crosB to hand withs,, 
diamond and lead the j. 
hearts, felling East's nlne^i.. 

But ZeUgman noncbalW“^i.| 
won the ten of hearts ; 
ace, then led a spade! 
appeared to Sopth that 
had the queen of bearfcM*H 
there was uo point in W®?* 
with the jack. South dli 
diamond from dummy 
Birman ruffed with the 
hearts, and Zeligmah 
the decisive trick with tfrjf. j> 
queen, A simple, yet 
deception. 


Graham is banned 

F ORMER Arsenal manager 
George Graham has been 
banned from the game for a 


F ORMER Arsenal manager 
George Graham has been 
banned from the game for n 
year after being found guilty of mis- 
conduct by a three-man commission 
of the Football Association. 

The charges relate to Graham's 
acceptance of £425,000 from an 
agent after the transfers of two play- 
ers to the North London club. 

The commission came up with 
this sanction against the 50-year-old 
Scot last week. It means that he 
cannot have "any involvement in 
football administration, manage- 
ment or coaching, including the 
signing of players," until June 30, 
1996. He was given 14 days to 
appeal. 

The FA confirmed later that it 
will be asking Fife to extend 
worldwide the one-year ban in an at- 
tempt to forestall Graham's hopes of 
pursuing an immediate career 
abroad. 


T HE West Indians, who inflicted 
one of the worst defeats upon 
England when they beat them in the 
third Teat at Edgbaston, were 
reduced to figures of fun by a maths 
master and his team-mates last 
seek. 

Steve Dean, of Staffordshire, hit a 
superb 91, full of confidence and 
style, for Minor Counties who de- 
feated the tourists by four wickets in 
llieir oneday game nt Reading. 

The West Indians made 266 for 9 
in their 55 overs, a total Minor 
Counties overhauled for the loss of 
six wickets with nearly four overs to 
spare. The tourists contributed 
heavily to their own downfall by 
conceding a staggering 78 extras, 
including 45 no-balls. 


B RITAIN'S high hurdles world 
champion and record holder 
Colin Jackson has been left out of 
the team for next month’s world 
championships in Gothenburg after 
angering the national selectors. 
Jackson withdrew from last week- 
ends AAA championships in Birm- 
“tgham because of “injury’’ — yet 
turned up in Italy on Sunday to win 
over hurdles at Padua. 


A nuut crowd gathered on 
Sunday to watch Spain’s Miguel 
inuuram cut a cake and blow the 
randleB at Guzet-Neige, in southern 
r ranee, to celebrate his 31st birth- 
jay. This » the fifth successive 
birthday he has spent in the yellow 
jersey as a competitor in the Tour 




A ustralian golfer Wayne 
Riley kept his nerve to hold off 
Nick Faldo and land the Scottish 
Open, his first tournament on the 
European Tour. Riley was pressed 
relentlessly by Faldo but ended the 
Briton's challenge with a birdie at 
17. A final round 72 left him 12- 
under, two clear of Faldo who 
birdied 18 for a 69. Colin Mont- 
gomerie was two shots further back 
in third place. 


T HE Italian Boxing Federation 
lias banned WBO super-welter- 
weight champion Gianfranco Rosi 
for two years for failing a dope test. 
Rosi tested positive for ampheta- 
mines after he defeated champion 
Verno Phillips of the United Stales 
to win the WBO title in May. 


D ave merrington is 

Southampton football dub’s 
new manager. The reserve team 
coach has been promoted to the po- 
sition of first-team boss following 
Alan Ball'6 departure for Manches- 
ter City. Merrington has previously 
been assistant manager at Leeds 
and Sunderland. He has spent the 
last 11 years on the Dell’s backroom 
staff. 


A USTRALIA'S Rugby Union 
selectors have jixrri world 
record try scorer David Cainpesc 
for the first match of the two-Test 
Bledisloe Cup series against New 
Zealand. The 32-year-old wing has 
not been included in n 21-strong 
squad for the game in Auckland. 
Campese had a disappointing World 
Cup in South Africa last month. Phil 
Kearns takes over ns captain 
following Michael Lynagh’s retire- 
ment. 


A USTRAUA grabbed six tries in 
/A the second half as they beat 
New Zealand 46-10 in the third 
Rugby League Test at Brisbane lo 
take the series 34). 


A LLAN BORDER, the 40-year-old 
AA former Australian captain, has 
delayed his retirement from first- 
class cricket for at least another 
year. He will play for the champions 
Queensland in toe Sheffield Shield 
next season. 


B RITAIN’S tennis players com- 
pleted a whitewash over 
Monaco in the Euro-Africa Davis 
Cup zonal match at Eastbourne. 
They took an unassailable lead last 
Saturday when Neil Broad and 
Mark Petchey beat ChriBOphe 
Boggetti and Sebastlen Graeff 64, 
6-0, 7-6. Then on Sunday, Greg 
Rusedski outclassed Graeff 60, 61 
and Tim Henman defeated Boggetti 
61,64. 


J UAN Manuel Fangio, the boy 
from the backstreets of Balcarce, 
Argentina, who went on to become 
the world's greatest motor raring 
driver, has died aged 84. Fangio 
started 28 of his 51 grands prix from 
pole position, winning 24 times and 
finishing second on another 10 occa- 
sions. His record of five world cham- 
pionships is unlikely to be broken 
for years to come. 
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Pulling power . . . Aravinda de Silva puts Glen Chappie Into toe crowd on his way to a glorious, losing 
century in toe B&H final at Lord's photograph: dan smui-i 

De Silva shines but Lancs take the prize 


Mike Selvey at Lord's 

T O LANCASHIRE went Hit- 
spoils bur to Aravinda de Silva 
of Kent went the glory. Lancashire 
look their 11th one-day title in the 
Saturday gloom, beating Kent by 35 
runs, a convincing enough margin 
on a day in which they were gener- 
ally in control. Kent have now been 
beaten in their past five finals. 

But in their darkest hour n beacon 
shone in the form of an innings of the 
highest calibre from toe little Sri 
I-anka genius. Ir was toe best, most 
intuitive seen in any match at Lord’s 
since Mohammad Azharuddin put 
England to the sword in 1990 with a 
century from 88 bolls. 

From only 95 balls de Silva made 
112 runs out of the 177 scored dur- 
ing the lime lie was at the crease 
and, while he was working his steel- 
wristecl magic. Kent retained some 
hope of overhauling Lancashire's 
274 for seven, a total exceeded in a 
Benson & Hedges final only by the 
290 made by Essex against Surrey 
16year8ago. 

De Silva was out with 60 runs still 
required and for the tail to knock off 
the rest was too much to hope; 
there were 17 balls left when Ian 
Austin calmly strolled under a catch 
in front of the Pavilion rails to bring 
proceedings to an end. 


lnncashire won because on (he 
day Kent were ton lightweight. 
They were without their captain 
Mark Benson, the stabilising influ- 
ence and pillar around which their 
totals are established, and their 
seam bowlers were unable to make 
use of what little moisture might 
have been hanging in the air once 
Steve Marsh had won the toss and 
play started. 10 minutes late he- 
cause of light rain. 

Hindsight, too, might have made 
Kent regret the decision to field first 
but, once they had made the desper- 
ately unimaginative selection of Tim 
Wren, a pretty ordinary left-arm 
seamcr at the moment, in place of 
Min Patel, u left-arm spinner within 
spitting distance of a Test place, they 
had little option. The later jierfor- 
niance of Gary Yales, whose clever 
off-spin brought him three wickets, 
put llial choice into perspective. 

There was ulso some scinlillat- 
ingly efficient running between the 
wickets by the Lancashire batsmen. 
Illustrated by toe boundary count 
that saw them hit 17 fours and a six 
to Kent’s 23 fours and three sixes. 

Overall, too, the Lancashire 
bowlers. Austin, Watkinson and 
Yates, were tighter when It mat- 
tered. Contrary to the view of lan 
Botham, who presented the Gold 
Award to de Silva, this was not a 


Major goes for sporting gold 


John Carvel and John Duncan 


J OHN MAJOR promised to re- 
store British sporting prowess 
by promoting competitive 
team games in schools, but the pro- 
posals were backed up with only £4 
million of extra spending and will 
rely heavily on unpaid -work by 
teachers. 

The Rime Minister in Ms long-de- 
layed sports policy statement sdt toe 
goal of bringing “every child in every 
school within reach of adequate sport- 
ing facilities by the year 2000”. This 
could be achieved with funds from the 
National Lottery which was scheduled 
to channel up to £300 minion a year 


into sporting facilities In schools and 
clubs. About £100 million would be 
devoted to a new British Academy of 
Sport, a centre of excellence for ath- 
letes and coaches. 

The main thrust of the policy 
statement. Sport — Raising the 
Game, was to promote a change of 
attitudes. There would be no compul- 
sory adjustment to the national cur- 
riculum. but ministers hoped to see. 
two hours of formal lesson time de- 
voted each week to PE and sport. A 
further four hours of sport should be 
available at lunchtimes, in the after'- 
noons or evenings; or at weekends. 

■ Some teachers already gave up 
their time to organise extra-curricu- 


brillianl one-day pitch, minifying 
pace as it did. 

Matches such as (his. however, 
can hinge on single moments that 
assume their true iinpor lance onlv 
in the final analysis. The first came 
from the fourth ball of the match 
when Mike Atherton got a lop edge 
to a cramped pull shot and de Silvn, 
sprinting in from fine leg and diving 
heroically forwards, just (ailed u» 
bring off what would have been a 
memorable catch. 

Atherton went on lo make 93, 
sharing stands of 80 for the first 
wicket witii Jason Gallian (36) and 
121 in 2G overa with John Crawley 
for the second. Crawley is not only 
slimmer this year but less square on 
in his stance. His Iwo-haur slay 
might have reached n premature 
end. however, when, on 36, he went 
for a quick single — but McCague's 
throw from point was not quite accu- 
rate enough for the bowler, Flem- 
ing, to reach the stumps with his 
firBt lunge. Crawley went on to 
make 83 from 89 balls witii the most 
fluent batting of the innings. But no 
one on the day could hold a candle 
to de Silva. 

— - — — 11 i — 

Scores: Lancashire 274 (or 7 
(Atherton 93, Crawley 83). Kant 239 
all out (De SHva112). 

Lancashire won by 35 runs 


lar sport “But sadly that is the pio- 
ture only for some of our Bchools,” 
said Gillian Shephard, toe Educa- 
tion and .Employment Secretary. 

Measures to spread this practice 
would include Improved teacher 
training and a Sports nwk scheme 
to recognise sporting excellence In 
scliools. The Sports Council will 
have to be consulted before plan- 
ning permission is given for devel- 
opment on playing fields. 

Although toe document empha- 
sised the grassroots values of q>6rt 
In schools, It seemed as Mr Major 
chatted with sports stars Rob An- 
drew, Rory Underwood, Roger Black 
and Devon Malcolm on the Downing 
Street lawn, that he had gold medals 
and Ashes wins on his mtod as much 
as gold stars and sack races. 













